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test of general reading comprehension and ah experimental measure of 
the ^ob reading task. skills required to learn and' to perform a job. 

This ..research also investigated the feasibility of 3 alternative 
delivery systems for providing job reading training concurrently wi£h 
other ^components of job training, rather' than as prior, front-loaded, 
preparatory training. 

Major findings indicate that: 1) a substantial portion of -job 
trainees are deficient in job reading skills; 2) & weeks of focused 
job reading training improved job reading skills to the seventh grade 
reading level (a gain of 2 reading grade level years) ; and 3) programs 
of integrated job reading and job skills training are feasible. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Military Problem 



• Though the Army has continuously faced the need for capable, 

literate personnel, the educational system of the United States has 
N not produced a large enough supply of .literate adults to meet the • 
manpower demands of both civilian and military employers. For 
this reason, it has been necessary for the Army, and the other 
Armed Services, %o provide literacy training programs for many 
personnel. Although previous research established the functional 
reading tasks necessary t.p learn' and to- perfprm basic Army_ jobs, 
there has been no job reading training progran available to 
improve the specific skills needed to use^Army job manuals to per- 
form the actual reading tasks required by the job. ' 



v Research- Problem 

i. 

* , 

The primary purpose of Work Unit FLIT was to develop and 
evaluate an experimental program of job reading training designed 
to provide a level of functional literacy appropriate to minimal 
job task reading requirements in the major clusters of common, 
high-density, Army MOSs. 'This training was to be accomplished 
within a six weeks period. This purpose was extended to 'include 
the implementation of the experimental program at all ATCs , the 
determination of the effectiveness of the operational program, 
and the assessment of the feasibility of offering integrated job 
reading and job skills training in AIT, as an' alternative to the 
implemented program which requires 6 weeks of full time reading 
training interspersed between BCT and AIT. \ 

Method " ' - 



The job reading training program was developed in two 
currieulwn strands.: Strand I to provide t raining in the applica- 
tion of existing general reading skills to job- spec ific Army job 
reading tasks. Strand -II to 'improve basic reading skills ancl job 
knowledge through instruction using simplified A rmy .job reading 
materials . 

1) These programs were developed through tadk-analytic 
"determination of training objectives derived from AIT and job' 
performance -requirements. Iterative cycles of materials develop- 
ment ,. -try-our, and revision were carried out at the .experimental 
FLIT school. 0 

b 
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2) Each module of these programs was evaluated by a module- 
specific proficiency test. Overall program effectiveness was 
assessed by a USAEI measure' of general reading comprehension and 
by the' Job Reading Task Test* developed for the program. All ' 
evaluation was conducted by pre- and post-training testing. 

3) The .job reading training program, designated as AITPT, t 
was implemented at all ATCs* by a program of site visits, master 
sets of instructional materials, staff workshops, and follow-up 
visits. Evaluation of the 6 operational programs was conducted 
by monitoring the full student performance data generated by the 
programs. 

Information on the feasibility of integrating job reading and job 
skills training in- AIT was obtained by developing, operating , .and 
evaluating 3 experimental programs to examine the Extended Train- 
ing Day, the Integrated Training, Day , and the Learning Center 
delivery systems for integrated training. 

Results * 

Research on the screening of Army input for the jbb reading 
training program indicated that : 

1*) Seventeen percent of the Mental Category III persqnnel and 
43% flf the Category IV personnel Showed reading comprehension scores 
- below the 6th grade level as measured by the USAEI Intermediate 
Achievement Test in the Reception Station. 

2) When retested on an alternate form of this test: 4 weeks 
later in BCT, approximately half of these same -personnel again 
scored below the 6th grade level. 

The development of a job reading training program provided 
the following results : . ■ 

1) "The production of a modular, self-paced, mastery-based 
job reading task training program (Strand I). Training is conducted 
in 6 modules^ each addressed to one of the six fundamental job % 
reading tasks identified as common and essential to MOS training 
and performance. Job-specific training is provided in the Army 
manuals used in the student !s own MOS by means of parallel sets 
^ of instructional materials developed for each of the 6 basic MOS 
career clusters." « 
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2) ' Evaluation of the experimental Strand I program at the ^ 
developmental FLIT school indicated that: 

a) Op the average, students were 19 years old, had com- 
pleted eleven years of formal schooling, over half had a high 
school diploma or/GED Certificate, and one-third had a primary 
language other tljan English, 

b) ' Most of the students (§0% - 93%) needed training on 
most of the job reading tasks, as shown by their inability to 
pass the pre-training module proficiency tests, * , 

\ 

j\ c ) Module effectiveness, in *erms of the percentage of 

students trained to mastery, ranged f rom 33%» to 83%, 

V 

3) The development of a teacher-oriented program designed 
both to improve basic reading skills by language instruction ^nd 
to provide basic job knowledge in the student's MOS field (Strand 
II). All instruction in decoding print t° speech, in basic grammar 

'and syntax, and in conceptualizing and structuring the meaning of 
a passage, was- keyed to simplified reading passages presenting _ 
basic job vocabulary and job concepts. All reading passages r 
and instructional materials were prepared in 6 parallel sets td 
permit j ob-specif i'C training in each of the 6 basic MOS career 
clusters. 

4) ' Evaluation of the Strand II curriculum indicated that it 
was effective in increasing oral reading, ability of job vocabulary 
and speed and accuracy of reading jpb passages. Reading compre- . 
hension, as measured by a cloze test, increased by 25% for the 
training passages and the increase in comprehension on the pre- 
training measure for successive passages suggests that comprehen- 
sion was generalised to new -material . 

5) The production of a Job Reading Task Test (JRTT) measur- 
ing performance on Army job reading tasks using Army manuals. The, 
test was developed in 3 alternate forms and was standardized and 
normed on the general Army recruit population. By requiring the 
student to use the Information in the reading passages of the test 
to construct his fill-in answers this^test virtually eliminates , 
the problem of spurious scores resulting from guessing on multiple- 
choice items. 

6) Evaluation of the overall effectiveness of the stabilized 
experimental job reading program showed the ' f ollowing, results': 

a) Average job reading skills, as measured by the JRTT, 
'increased from Reading GradS Level (RGL) 5.2 before training to 
RGL 7.3 for a gaila of 2.1 RGL years. y 



b) Forty-seven percent of the students made gains of 
more than 2 RGL years,, and 77% of the students showed RGL gains 
in excess of 1 year, 

c) The percentage of students reaching the course objec- 
tive of RGL 7.0 increased from 1*0% before trairiing, to 54% after 
training. 

3) Gains in general reading comprehension, as measured 
by the USAEI Test, were one--fourth to one-third as large as ^the 
gains in job reading skills. 

e) In„-a study of the retention of newly-learned job f , 
reading skills*, FLIT graduates showed a riet gain of 1.9 RGL years 
on the JRTT^in the period between their entry into the FLIT pro- 
gram and re testing seven weeks after they had completed job read- 
ing training. . 

The job reading training- program was implemented and evaluated,., 
as the operational Advanced Individual Training Preparatory Train- 
ing program (AITPT) , at all Army Training Centers. Monitoring of 
„ student per formance data submitted by the operational job reading 
training schools produced the following results : ~ 

1) There vare regional differences, of no great size, among 
the various AlTPTs in terms of the educational level, ethnic com- 
position and non-native-English-speaking "characteristics of their 

» * 
student input. 

2) Despite some diffetenp^s in the absolute level of JRTT 
scbres, the AITPTs showed high uniformity in their average gain of 
2.3 RGL years on the JRTT to bring their end-of-course RGL to 7.6. 

a) The number of students,, reaching the course objective of 
RGL 7.0 on the JRTT. was 14% before training and 59% after training. 

Eesearch^on the feasibility of integrating job reading train- 
ing and job skills training in AIT produced the following results : 

1) More than one-quarter of £he students in the Motor Trans*- 
port Operator, Wheeled Vehicle Mechanic, ^nd Supplyman Courses 
entered AIT with general reading comprehension scores below the 
6th grade level. 

2) The Extended Training Day approach to integrating job 
reading arid job skills training in t AIT produced an average RGL 
gain of 2.2 years in job reading skill and advanced 44% of the 
students to the 7th grade reading level objective. 
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3) The Integrated Training Day approach to integrating 

job reading and job skills training in AIT produced an average RGL 
gain of 1.7 years in job reading skills and advanced 37 A of the - 
students to the 7th 'grade reading level objective. 

4) The major problem encountered in both the^Extended and 
Integrated Training Day studies was the limitation in the number X 
of training days on which reading training could be conducted. / 
Regardless of mastery, students were accelerated through the / 
modules of the job reading .training program, the duration of 
which was set by the length of the AIT course. 

5) A study was conducted of the feasibility of delivering 
voluntary job reading* training by means of an existing central post 
learning center. - To date, during the- eleven week start-up period 
■for which this training has been offered, student attendance has. 
been minimal. 
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Conclusions 

V 

On the basis of these results it was concluded that: 

1 'There is a substantial proportion of current Army input 

whose literacy skills are inadequate to meet the reading 
requirements of MOS training and job performance. For these 
personnel, training to improve job reading skills is 
required to' allow them^to qualify for and perform the entry 
* level duties of an Army job. 

2 The- FLIT job reading training program is generally effective 
in producing a level of job reading skills sufficient to 
meet the reading demands of AIT and initial. duty assignment. 
The effectiveness of this self-paced, mastery-based training 
program could be enhanced by establishing, as its mdividual- 

' ized objective, .the reading level requirement established for 

' each student's job field.' 

t 

3 The FLIT job reading program is fully implementable yi Army 
Training Center settings' and retains its effectiveness when 
it is embedded in a wide variety of local training contexts. 

4 The FLIT job reading training 'program is readily transportable 
to programs providing integrated job reading training and jbb 
skills training in AIT settings. Such integrated programs 
provide an important alternative to the AITPT program of 6 
weeks of full time reading training interjected .in the standard 
training sequence between BCT and AIT. 

* » 
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PREFACE 



This report summarizes work performed by Wqrk Unit FLIT of 
the Human Resources Research Organization for the U.S. Army con- 
tinental Army Command and, subsequently, the U.S. Army Training 
and Doctrine .Command, under contract -with and under the technical 
supervision .of the U.S. Army Research Institute for the Behavioral 
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development, implementation,, and evaluation of an experimental 
program of job reading training and on alternative delivery systems 
for°this training. Related research is discussed in reports from 
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Presidio of Monterey, California, where Dr. Howard H. McEann is < 
Director. 

Dr. A.«.J. Drucker was the Contract Officer's Technical Rep- 
resentative for this project and Dr. Otto T. Kahn was the Alter- 
nate Contract Officer's Technical Representative. 

Military support, was provide^Tby the U.S. Army Training Center 
Human Research Unit, Presidio of Monterey, COL Ullrich Hermann, 
Chief. Project Officer was„MAJ Aloysius Greenhouse, ELIT Project 
Officer at the_ Port OrdJDPT. 

The research was conducted by Dr. ^homas G. Sticht as Princi- 
pal Investigator, Dr. John S. Caylor,/Dr. Richard P. Kern, 
Mr. Robert Hauke, Mr. Lynn C. Eox, a/d Mr. Kent Huff, with assis- 
tance by Ms. Wendy McGuire, Ms. -Diana Welty Zapf, Mrs. Nina McGiv- 
erari, and Mr. Lawrence J. Beck^^his report was prepared jointly 
by this staff. a 

Military assistants from the 'Human Research Unit were: 
SP Marvin Castagna, SP Donald Enderby, SP Richard Eerrington, 
SP Patrick Ford, SP Susan Eoresman, SP Richard Havlik, SP Ronald 
Hooven, SP James James, SP Bruce Mercier', SP William Verostko, , 
SP Richard Wuerthner, SP Timothy Work. 

HumRRO research for the Department of the Army is conducted 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



Rapid technological advances place a premium upon fundamental 
information processing skills , especially language and literacy 
skills. If a technologically based organization, such as the 
Modern Army, is to survive and function .effectively and efficiently, 
it must have personnel whose literacy skills* .match the literacy 
requirements of the jobs within the ^organisation. 

Though the Army has continuously faced the rieed for capable, 
'literate personnel, the educational system of the United States has 
not produced a large enough supply of literate adults to meet the 
manpower demands of both civilian and military employers... .For this 
reason, it has been necessary for the Army, and the other Armed 
Services, to provide literacy training programs for many personnel. 

,? Army Literacy Tra-ining: The -40s and '50s 

, The major precursor to present literacy training programs was 
the large scale training of functional illiterates in the Armed 
Forces during World War II. Figures reported by Goldberg 1 in his 
extensive review of Army training of illiterates in World War II 
indicjafe that, subsequent to June 1, "1943, some 302,838 men received 
li'fr^acy training. Of these, 254^272 were graduated because of 
successful attainment of required standards, which were designated 
as literacy skills as possessed by the completifln of the fourth 
grade of school (i.e.,, gradelevel 5.0). 

Such successful performance during World War II is frequently 
cited by reading experts 2 as an example of an approach for upgrad- 
ing the literacy skills of adults to render them better, more com- 
petent, job performers. However, the evaluation of the effects of 
literacy training on job proficiency was almost non-existent, and 
such evaluation as was attempted was fraught with methodological Y> 
difficulties. One attempt at an assessment of the effects of 



'S. Goldberg. Army (Training of Illiterates in World War II, 
Columbia* University , ,New York, 1951. ' • 

'Helen H. Rob ins oh y "Training Illiterates in the Army," in Basic 
Eduaqtion for the Disadvantaged Adult: Theory and Practice, 
F. W. n banning and* W. A. Many (eds.), Houghton-Mifflin, Boston, g 
1966. 
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literacy training upon job proficiency was made by Hagen and Thorn- 
dike. 3 In this research thfe records of 1,026 illiterates who 
entered the Navy during 1944 and who received literacy training 
at Camp Perry were compared. with those of 1,021 literate men who 
"entered at the same time and -from the same parts of the country. 
The records of 999 marginal aptitude men were also studied to give 
a comparison with men comparable to illiterates but who did not 
receive literacy training. . '* 

UnfortHinately , several methodological* limitations restrict* the 
conclusions of this study. For one thing, the literate group con- 
tained no enlistees. For another, the marginal £roup was superior 
to the illiterate group in literacy, general intellectual ability , 
and education level. The marginal group also differed in age and 
background, and in many cases records were incomplete and inconsis- 
tent. Thus, the illiterates who received literacy training were not 
initially comparable to the marginal aptitude men. But at any rate, 
relative to the literate and marginal aptitude groups, the illiter- 
ates who received literacy training were subsequently characterized 
by fewer promotions , .lower proficiency ratings* more disciplinary 
actions, more lost time due to misconduct, fewer honorable dis- 
charges, and more VD than the controls. Thus, in this ease, literacy 
training did not result in producing men comparable in job proficiency 
to marginal aptitudemen who did not receive such training , nor to 
normal aptitude men. 

During the 1950s, the Armed Services had additional opportunities 
to 1 conduct literacy training, and to evaluate the effectiveness of this 
training on job proficiency. One significant study is that reported 
by Goffard.^ In this study, men who scored below -the «,5 .0 grade level 
of reading on a standardized reading achievement test were given 
special literacy training. They were graduated from training upon 
achievement of reading at the 4.9 level. When compared with com- 
parable control groups, i.e., marginally literate men who did not 
receive special training, the experimental group did slightly - 
better on performance and knowledge tests given at the end of basic 
training. Differences were not considered of any practical signifi- 
cance, however, being 'less than five percent in any case.. 



Elizabeth P. Hagen and R. L. Thorndike. A Study of W. W. II Navy 
Careers, of Illiterates Sent 'Through Literacy Training, Research 
Report, Classification and Survey Research Br'anch, Bureau of Naval 
' Personnel, Washington, 1953. 

^S. James Goffard. An Experimental Evaluation of a. Basic Education 
Program in the Army, HumRRO Technical Report 28, April. 1956. 
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Additional studies to evaluate the effects of literacy train- 
ing'on job proficiency in the Armed Services are reviewed in the 
book "Marginal Man and Military Service". 5 The upshot of these 
studies is that, at the- end of the '50s, little benefit to job pro- 
ficiency has been demonstrated to result from the provision of 
training in basic literacy skills. 

Amy Literacy Training in "the 60s 

In 1966, during Project 100,000,' existing mental aptitude 
standards for acceptance into the Services were reduced-. This 
downward revision of standards created a substantial influx of 
•marginally literate men into the Services, particularly the Army, 
once again creating a demand for remedial literacy training to/ 
render these men sufficiently literate to qualify for job training. 

In response to this demand, literacy training .programs were 
initiated in the Army, Navy,' and Air Force. These programs were 
established independently of one another, with -each Service estab- 
lishing its own policies, procedures, and practices , with the j 
exception that all Services used the United States Armed Eprces j 
Institute (USAFI) Achievement Tests (Achievement Tests' III, 
Abbreviated Edition, Form A; or USAFI Intermediate Achievement Tests, 
Form D) to identify men in need of remedial training in literacy 
skills. 

» 

In the Army, a man qualified for up tp "six weeks of Army Prepar- 
atory Training — APT (literacy training) if he scored below a school 
grade equivalency level of 5.0. The goal of *he APT School, then, 
was to upgrade the man's literacy level until it was at or above- 
the grade 5.0 level, a goal comparable fco that established during 
World War II. I 

To determine "the effects of the Army Preparatory Training program 
on job proficiency Fisher studied records of some 9,000 men who 
had completed APT.° Those whose terminal reading score reached the 



5 Dep|rtment of the Army. Marginal Man 'and Military Service, A Re- 
view, Washington, December 1965. 

V 

6 A. H. Fisher, Jr. Army '"New. Standards" Personnel: Ef feats of 
Remedial Literacy Training on Performance >in Military Service',. 
(HumRRO Technical Report 71-7), Technical Report MD-TR-71-13, Man- 
power Development Program Office, Air Force Human .Resources Laborr 
atory, Air Force Systems Command, 1971. 1 



fifth grade level were labeled "successf ul !! . Analyses were done 
to determine whether successful or unsuccessful literacy 4 trainees ' 
cliff ered significantly 'in a variety of indices of military per- 
formance (achievement.,^ higher pay grades; eligibility for reenlist- 
ment}* assignment to more technical jobs; military behavior ratings; 
military performance ratings-; etc.). Results showed that, while t 
successful trainees!* were slightly more likely to achieve a higher 
pay grade and to be judged eligible for reenlis tment , successful 
and non-successful trainees did not differ on most indices of 
military status and -performance. jj 
t> 

A Systematic R&D Program for Literacy Training 

Though expediency dictated the establishment of the operation- 
al APT literacy training program in the l>ate '60s, to contend with ^. 
the less%iterate personnel being inducted under Project 100,000, * 
manpower planners in the Department of Defense, Office o'f the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Reserve Affairs) and 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel ^ Department of the Army, 
were aware of the limitations of previous literacy programs for ■ 
impacting upon job proficiency. Consequently, these agencies 
entered, into dialogue ^with the Human Resources Research Organiza- 
tion (rfumRRO) concerning the need for ^literacy research and trailing 
requirements in t^he Anned Services. The result of these discussions 
has been a series of research projects by HumRRO, the first initiated 
in 1968, to (1) study and develop methodologies for determining 
functional literacy levels of military jobs within the Army; 
(2) determine functional literacy levels for four major military 
occupational specialties (M0S) into which large numbers of margin- 
ally literate men are apt to be assigned'; and .(3) develop a proto- 
; type literacy, training program designed to provide a level of 
functional literacy appropriate to present minimal M0S reading 
requirements. * 

The first *two of these objectives were accomplished in HumRRO 
Work Units REALISTIC (^968-1970) and READNEED (1970-1971). This 
research is" described in detail in Sticht.^ Very briefly, the 
•results of these projects indicated that:, (a) as 'determined by a 
variety of methods, the reading demands of Army jobs, even the less 
complex ones J far exceed the reading ' abilities of many personnel; 

i 

: J V 

7 T. G. Sticht (ed.) . Bending for Working: A Functional Literacy 
Anthology , . HumRRO , 1975. 
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\b) there is a positive relation between reading ability and job 
proficiency; (c) the goal of Army /Preparatory Training to pro- 
duce grade 5,0 reading ability, is far short of the reading demands 
of lobs; and (d) even if somewhat higher enlistment standards than 
those in effect in Project 100,000 were established, there would be 
i need for remedial literacy training --.whether the objective-is 
fifth grade ability or the more realistic minimal level of grade 
7.0 established in the REALISTIC and READNEED efforts. . 

HunRRO Work Unit FLIT (Functional LITeracy) 

In view of the foregoing findings, HumRRO, wdrking under con- 
tact with the Department of Army, initiated research and develop-^, 
ment activities to: (1) produce an experimental Army literacy train- 
ing program designed to provide a level of functional literacy/ 
appropriate to minimal M0 S reading requirements; (2), to implement 
and evaluate the implementation of an^operational version o^ the • 
experimental program at ,aU Army training centers providing remedial 
reaaing training (Army Preparatory. Training) ; and (3) to study the 
feasibility of delivering remedial reading training in formats which _ 
' are not -as disruptive of the training "pipeline" as the typical 
add-on programs which keep men out of the regular training sequence 
for various 'periods of time - six weeks in the case of the APT 
program. * 

This program of research and development was conducted as HumRRO 
Vor-k Unit FLIT (an acronym for functional literacy) and followed . 
the schedule of major units of activities presented in Figure 1. 

The Unit'l activities included the continuous planning activ- 
ities for the conduct of the R&D effort, a continuous review of. 
extant reading materials produced by 'the commercial press, and 

• continuous review of the basic scientific literature on reading 
and related topics. These activities were conducted so that pro 

, mis'ing innovations for reading training might be detected and 
■evaluated for their inclusion in the FLIT program, and to Provide 
as firm a scientific basis for the program as the state of knowledge 
would permit. 

• • The Unit 2 activities constituted the maaox activities of the 
effort,- and resulted in the development and Army wide' implementa- 
tion of that part of the experimental program called Strand I: 
Applied Job Reading Task Performance .Training. These activities 
and their resulting products are discussed in Chapters 2, 4, and >. , 

The Unit 3 activities for the research, development, and; imple- 
mentation of Strand II: Basic Job Reading Skills Trainirig, were 
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initiated at a very low level of effort. in fiscal -year 1973; they 
were disrupted in fiscal year 1974, during a period in which the 
Army reexamined its literacy problems and programs,- and were 
initiated again at a higher level of effort in fiscal year 1975. 
For these reasons, and because these activities are concerned with 
the teaching of mere basic level skills th^n those of Strand I, 
they have provided the greatest 'challenge to the FLIT staff. 
Chapters 3, 4, andf.5 describe the/ nature of the Unit 3 activities 
and the Strand II program developed and implemented thereby. 

Chapter 6 describes the Unit 4 activities to evaluate the 
feasibility of providing job-related reading training in non- 
traditional ways. In traditional reading training, such *rs pro- 
vided in World War II, and .'during the Korean and Viet Nam con- 
flicts, personnel are sent to special training programs for various 
periods of times. There they are given general literacy-training 
until they^ achieve a goal such as 4th or* 5th grade reading ability, ^ 
or until the training period is over, at which time they are sent 
back into the Army's regular training sequence. 

Chapter 6 reports research studies to (1) integrate job 
reading training and job skills training by* providing reading 
training as an add-on to the daily schedule, with personnel 
attending the literapy school after duty hours; (2) integrate job 
reading training and job skills training by providing reading 
training during the regularly scheduled training- day> and (3) pro- 
vide reading training at a Learning Center .where personnel may- 
attend after or during duty hours, depending on the arrangements 
they make with their' commanding officers. 

Chapter 7 presents a summary, conclusions, and recommendations 
for future litera^ research and , development . 
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STRAND I: 



CHAPTER 2 - * 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE' FLIT PROGRAM 
APPLIED JOB READING PE-RFORMANCE TASK TRAINING- 



8 * 
As, mentioned earlier, previous research had indicated that 

the '5th grade level of reading aimed af by the , Army 1 s literacy 

program of the late '603 was not 'adequate-. By a'number of 

different approaches, it was concluded that, though different 

Army jobs have different demands for literacy skills, in np case 

was it likely that Treading skilly of less than a grade 7.0 level - 

Would suffice to render the person an average job performer (all 

other factors than reading skill being" considered t equal); 

v 

For this reason, it was suggested that Ainny 'Preparatory 
Training (APT remedial literacy training) should be *targe£ed to 
produce 7th grade, not 5th glide reading skills. 

This suggestion was later agreed to by the Army when, it 
entered into contract with HumRRO to develop a new literacy * 
training program to replace the various programs being conducted 
as APT. There was, however, the Important provision that the HumRRO 
program could take no longer than the 6 weeks being allotted for 
APT to produce 5th grade level reading, skills — nor- could costs 
exceed those of APT. 



Within these constraints then, HumRRO agreed to conduct 
research and development' to produce a literacy training program 
which would not attempt to teafch personnel to read at the 7th grade ^ 
level in general reading, but which would , rather , teach students 
to perform job reading tasks with the skill of a person having 
7th grade level general reading skills. This important distinc- , 
tion was drawn because it was the conclusion e of the FLIT staff 
, (following vi'sits to all Army Preparatory Training programs; 
examination of *such research literature' as was available; discuss- 
ions with'reading consultants; and an examinational: the job read- 
ing tasks students would face following the reading : program) that, 
while it was not feasible to try to produce as much as *2 to 3 years 
of "improvement in general literacy skills in 6 weeks , . 4 it would <be 
feasible to provide marginally literate personnel with drill and practice 
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in the types of reading tasks they would encounter in Advanced 
Individual Training (AIT) and later on the job. Furthermore, it 
would be feasible to "develop Job Reading Task Tests (JRTT);* to 
scale these tests in terms of general reading grade, level scores ; 
to determine how well students reading at the general reading level 
of 7.0 performed on the JRTT, and to establish that level of per- - 
formance on the JRTT as the criterion level of performance for the 
HumRRCr reading program — which would then be oriented to teaching , 
the performance of job reading tasks.,. 

, With these considerations in mind, the objective of the pro- 
posed HumRRO Work Unit FLIT was to develop an experimental Army 
literac y traiiiing pragram designed to provide a level of fu nction- _ 
aTTItera7y appropria te to prese nt minimal MPS reading - require- 
ments . f"* 

In this case, minimal MPS reading requirements Las interpre- 
ted as ability to read and comprehend job reading materials with 
the skill and facility of a person having seventh grade general 
reading ability. It should be noted that this objective does not 
say that the person will have 7th grade general reading ability. 
Rathe"r, it says that 'the person will perform on. job reading task 
tests like a person does who has general 7th grade level ability. 

' v • Job Related versus General Reading Training- 

• Pur reason for restricting the objective of the FLIT program 
as given above was that it did not seem feasible to attempt to 
take a young adult reading, say, at the 4th grade level, and pro- 
vide, in -6 weeks, the equivalent of 3 or 4 years of schooling. 
This se'emed even further unlikely since students were selected for 
Army literacy training not only on the basis of low reading scores, 
but also on the basis of their ..Armed Forces Qualification Test vAbQI; 
score. All such students were at that time taken from Mental 
Category IV, with aptitude scores in the l0-30th percentile range. 
Hence the literacy schools are contending with students who are < 
not only poor* readers — they are, ai^o of lower aptitude as 
measured by other tests (the AFQT; listening tests; language 
tests and the like). Such students are generally much lower than . 
their age peers in, oral language skills as well as written 
language skills. Hence simple .reading training aimed at ' crack- 
ing the code" would not suffice to unlock a reservoir of pent-up 
linguistic and conceptualizing capability waiting to be brought ^ 
to^ear on the newly accessible printed page. . •. 

a 

Examination of Army literacy training data disclosed that most 
of the students entered the APT programs reading with 4th # grade 
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ieval reading skills; Hence they already possessed mast decoding 
("sounding-out") capabilities — though admittedly not as finely 
honed 'as those of the typical high «school senior J The most pro- 
minent problems of the Array's literacy students appeared to be 
those concerned with comprehending what was read, not the decod- 
ing of print into its corresponding spoken form. Fprthermcre, , 
much of the problem appeared to center around the students 1 lack * ^ 
of practice is performing certain comprehension tasks, and. lack 
of inclination to "try hard". 

Because ttie Army's remedial^ reading, students seemed to possess 
a fair amount of reading decoding skills, and ♦because, a major 
problem appeared to be one of lack of practice in applying such 
skills as they did have to the solving of difficult reading tasks, 
the FLIT staff decided 'that ttie most directly useful type of read- 
ing training that could be given in the brief time allotted would 
be that which provided extensive practice in the use of the job 
reading materials the soldiers would encounter in their job 
training and performance situations. 

This decision to focus upon^ob reading materials carried with 
it a considerable divergence from" traditional reading training. 
Typically, the acquisition of reading skills has been considered as 
a .developmental ''process in 'which. the beginning reader focuses init- 
ially on decoding words and short sentences. The words are 
selected by various . criteria: high frequency in various materials 
such as textbooks , .magazines , basal reading series, .or a variety 
of otter sources; patterns of corresponding sounds in spoken form 
and others. The .simple words and simple sentences are progressive- 
ly increased in numbers and complexity in ' a series of readers 
which, for children, may extend from kindergarten (pre-primer) 
through the 6th, ?th, or 8th grades. Beyond the 6th grade level 
reading training per se is not usually provided in the regular, 
classroom; rather , students with difficulties are treated in ;? m - 
special reading cla'sses. In adult, basic education, reading train- 
ing above the 6-8th grade levels is generally -conducted under the 
heading of General Educational Development (GED) and typically 
has 'as its goal the successful passing of the high school equi- 
valency test. This "reading" ins true tinn is clearly different 
from the earlier instruction in that interest must focus oj\ the 
content of what is bei|tg read to understand certain content areas 
(social studies, language, citizenship, arithmetic) and on the 
emphasis o^** not just comprehension skills,, but skills for study- 
ing and learning of material so that higher academic training 
could be pursued if desired . 

In a completely developmental reading program then, materials 
exist which cover a; wide fange of > complexity from simple 1st grade 
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level readers which emphasize- decoding skills through the 6th 
grade readers, and on to the standard high school textbooks. The 
ordinary child then has 12 years to work his or her way through 
this continuum. 

As it .turns out, the majority of reading materials found in 
Army job and training programs are of. 11th or 12th grade difficulty, 
or above. On the other hand, the Army's literacy school (APT) 
students read below the 5tb grade level, and, unlike the students 
in the public schbols, they did not have 7 years to acquire 12th 
grade reading skills — they had only 6 weeks (and some left in . 
3 weeks if they reached the 5th grade level of reading); 

Our problem then in deciding to provide students with direct 
training in performing job reading__tasks -was that we had no dev- 
elopmental reading series which would lead gradually* to the levels 
'of skill needed to perform the job reading tasks. Furthermore, even 
if we had had such materials, the 6 week time limit would not permit 
the students to work their way through an extensive developmental 
series (theoretically, such a series would contain the thousands 
of pages, and numerous exercises students encounter in textbooks 
and class assignments in grades K through 12) . p 

In view of' these problems, we decided that, since the large 
majority of students who enter the Army's literacy schools have at 
least some reading skills - most falling between 4-6th grade level 
in theTr^gram as we subsequently designed it -- we would (1) pro- 
vide opportunity to use whatever' minimal reading skills students 
possessed to practice and drill in performing important job read- 
ing tasks (see below) found in their, career fields; and (2) pro- 
vide direct instruction in reading and comprehending specially 
prepared materials written at the 7-9 th grade levels of diffi- 
culty which would introduce the major concepts students would, 
encounter in their career fields at the entry level. 

Distinctions Between Strands I and 11^ 

Pursuit of the first goal W to the development of what we 
have called Strand I : Applied Job Reading Task Performance iraining 
In curriculum development a "strand" of instruction is an articu- 
lated sequence of learning activities having a set of common ter- 
minal objectives. In Strand I, then, we produced a set of activ- 
ities called modules, having the general objective of improving 
skill in performing lob reading tasks. Essentially, this Strand 
calls for' students to "sink or swim", with whatever literacy skills 
they have. Though the Strand I modules, have been designed to have 
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easier tasks* first, the materials have not been simplified nor 
specially altered in any way — they are the manuals, form^j, tables 
of contents, etc., found in the' students' career areas. Because 
Strand I does provide much practice and drill in applying reading 
skills to the performance of job reading tasks, we have, called the 
Strand I program Applied Job Reading Task Performance Training. 

P ; ursuit of the second goal stated above, i.e., to provide, 
directlnstruction in reading and comprehending specially prepared 
job-related reading materials , led to the development of what ,we 
have called Strand II: Basic Jo s b Reading Skills Training, the 
major differences between the Str<!md I and Strand II programs are 
(1) whereas Strand I provides extensive practice and drill in per- 
forming various reading tasks found in job training programs and 
on the job, the Strand II program contains specially prepared mat- 
erial written at a lower level of difficulty than typical job 
reading materials, and requires students to complete exercises to 
improve basic skills of* word recognition and sentence and para- 
graph comprehension — tasks not explicitly performed in jobs or 
job training programs; and (2) the Strand I material emphasizes- 
the performance of actual job reading tasks, such as looking up 
information in a manual; it does not directly attempt to teach basi 
job vocabulary and concepts, rather, such learning is incidental to 
the performance of the job reading tasks. In Strand II however, 
there is direct instruction to increase job knowledge, 

Y ' 

The distinctions between these two Strands of the FLIT job- 
related reading curriculum will be better understood after reading 
the descriptions of each Strand. The development and description o 
Strand I will occupy the remainder of this chapter. Chapter 3 
describes the development and nature of the Strand II program. 

Development and Description of FLIT Strand I 

The development of the FLIT Strand I program involved three 
major categories of activities: (1) becoming familiar with adult 
literacy programs, methods, and materials by means of site visits, 
materials review, review of professional literature in the field of 
reading, and formal and -informal consulting with adult literacy 
experts; (2) the identification^ of job reading tasks to be 
included within the program, the derivation of instructional act- 
ivities, t&fcd the development of fQrmative and summative 
assessment procedures; and (3) design, tryout, revision, and 
evaluation of instructional activities and materials in an opera- 
tional, experimental literacy training school. 

* 

• Familiarization with adult literacy programs, methods, and 
material s : Because the FLIT R&D program vzas conducted .Co Revise 
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the. Amy's then ongoing APT schools, site Visits were made to APTs 
at Forts-Dix, Jackson, Polk, Lewis, and Ord. These visits were 
supplemented by visits to the Air Force literacy school at Lackland 
AFB and the Gary Job Corps Center at Sim Marcos, Texas, in, order to 
identify exemplary practices for possible inclusion in the FLIT 
program. These visits revealed that the various Army Preparatory 
Programs varied widely in their offerings; some were using ^mater- 
ials produced by the United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) , 
one was using an expensive multimedia program which approximated 
the K-8 developmental progrkm found in the basal reading series. 
In none of .the programs was there evidence -of any serious attempts 
to teach Army-related reading, though some of the programs intro- 
duced' small numbers, of Army related words' (judged by teachers) 
for sight recognition training. 

The Air Force and Job Corps were both using a Job Corps pro- 
gram which consisted of graded general reading materials brought 
together into modules, with a management system for placement and 
qualify control (pre- and post-module tests) provided as an over- 
lay" for the graded reading materials. Students worked their way 
through the program at their own rate, working as individuals. 
In the Air Force program, some students with very, low reading skills 
were given some group and individual training in phonics and other 
word analysis skills, though not much promise was held for those 
.students who entered the program reading below the 4th grade level. 

Development of Reading Tasks, Instructional Activities, 
and Assessment Procedures 

Identification of Job Reading Tasks : The necessary first step 
toward the development of a job reading program was the identifi- 
cation of the job reading tasks to be taught in the program.' Much 
of the initial development in -this area was conducted in previous 
research projects 9 which produced a scheme for classifying the 
various types t of job "reading tasks. 

In this research, a job reading task was defined as a task in 
which a person obtains (or attempts to obtain) information about a 
job by reading from a manual, book, form, or other job-related 
printed material. Job-related printed material is, by definition^ 
material which presents information about the various tasks compris- 
ing a job. Hence a job reading task involves a piece of reading 
matter which presents some job information and a reader who attempts 
to use the reading matter to obtain the job information. 
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The types of job reading materials used and the job reading 
- tasks performed on the materials were identified by means of a 
structured on-the-job interview. Each man was asked to cite five 
instances in which fee had used printed materials in his work in 
the last month or .so. He was alstf asked to locate the printed - 
material, show the interviewer the exact page and section he had 
used, and tell what kind of information he had been seeking. 

With this information, it was possible to subsequently obtain 
copies of the printed materials cited as being used on the job by 
the men in the three MOSs of Supply Specialist, 76Y; Repairman, 
63C; Cook, 94B. With these materials in hand, a classification 
scheme* was devised by which each page or 'section of reading mat- 
erials cited in each MOS could be classified in terms of the type 
of information it displayed. This type of information is referred 
to as the content type of printed material. The classification 
system used for categorizing the various* materials is given in 
Table 1. ' - - 

y » 

In addition to identifying job reading materials, the inter- . 
view provided data about the nature 4 of the information a man had 
been seeking when he used the material — in other words, the kinds 
of questions 'men working on the j ; ob addressed to the job reading 
materials. -o . 

From the classification scheme for determining the general 
content- type categories of job reading tasks, we operationalized 
A these categories into six specific job reading tasks. These 
tasks then became the base from which the Strand I materials were 
developed. 

These tasks are: 

1) ' Using a Table of Contents to gain information about the 

general content of\the manual and the location of various 
content areas in the^ 1 manual. 

2) Using an Index to gain information aboh-t specif ic content and 
H its location in the manual. , \s 

3) Using Tables and Graphs to gain specific information displayed 
in tabular or graphic form. 

4) Using the Body of the Manual to gain descriptive or theoretical 
information from the prose sections of the manual. 

5) Following Procedural Directions to gain> t information from a 
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Table 1. Definition of Content-Type Categories 



1. Tables of Content, and Indexes: 

Content designating the location of information within a 

publication. * . 

2. Standards and Specifications: > 

Content "setting forth specific rules or tolerances to 
which cask procedures or the completed product must 
conform. 

3. Identification and Physical Description: 

Content attempting to symbolically represent an 
object via an identifying code (stock number, 
nomenclature) and/or by itemizing its distinguishing 
physical attributes. 

4. ^Procedural Directions: 

Content which presents a step-bv-step .description of 
' how to carry out a specific job activity. Essential 
elements are equipment /materials /ingredients >to be 
used, and how they are to be used, with presentation 
' organized in a sequential step-wise fashion, 

5. Procedural Che x ck Points: 

Content which presents a key word or highly 
' summarized version of what should be done in carrying 
out a task rather than how it should be done. This 
.content differs from the content classified under 
Procedural Directions in that it assumes. the u»er 
knows- how to carry , out the steps once reminded that 
the step exists, and/or reminded pf the decision factors 
which determine whether the step is 'required, 

6. Functional Description: ..... 

' Content which presents an operating (cause and 
r effect, dependency relationships) description of 
some existing physical system or subsystem, or an' 
existing administrative system or subsystem. 
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step-by-step description of how to carry out a specific job 
related activity. 

6) .Using' detailed, specific instructions in a manual to gain 
information about the type of information required in ^an 
MOS-Specific Form and the procedure for completing the form. 

I dentification of MOSs for Program Development :- Before the 

development of job related reading material could begin, it was 
first necessary to identify the M05s v for which the material was 
to r be developed. Selection of these MOSs was conducted "on the 
basis of: . 

MOSs which had a concentration of Category IV personnel- 
and would thus be most likely to have the greatest number 
of personnel with low reading abilities. 

The AIT/CST courses 10 in operation at FQrt* Ord into which 
the FLIT graduates would be admitted after completion of 
the school. * 

Through this process, five MOS job areas (clusters) were 
.selected (Cooks, Mechanic, Communication, Clerk/Supply, Combat). 
The sixfch cluster (Medic) was added after the schooi^began opera- 
tion because of Medic MOS input to the school. Individuals enter- 
ing the school were grouped into" the MOS training cluster which 
/"was most appropriate and relevant to their MOS. w c 

Initially., all eligible personnel ' from arty MOS were admitted 
to the school with the exception of personnel in the following 
categories: (1) training date commitment, (b) MED-REP Program,, 
(c) Buddy Team, (d) personnel classified as 1-A-O, (e) Unit of 
Choice assignment, and (f) TRAJP assignment. 

The admission restriction for personnel in these categories 
has been removed with the publication of TRADOC Cir. 621-1, 
10 January 1975. However this publication also restricted the 
' number and type of MOSs eligible for admission to the FLIT j6b 
reading program. • This restriction limited the number of MOSs to 
a total of 18, which are grouped into the following MOS clusters 
in the program as shown in Table 2. This restriction has served 
to eliminate a substantial portion of men who would have been 
otherwise eligible for FLIT Job Reading Training . t 



'AIT/CST is Advanced Individual Training/Combat Support Training. 
This is the designation for Army job training in non-combat jobs 
This training occurs after Basic Combat Training (BCT) . 

V 
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Table' 2. MOSs Eligible for Admission 
to "FLIT Job Reading Training 



Combat Cluster \ m 

11B J-ight Weapons Infantryman 

11C Infantry IndirecJ Fire Crewman . , . 

11D Armor Reconnaissance Specialist 

HE - Armor Crewman 

11H Infantry Direct Fire Crewman - -f 

12B Combat Engineer 

13B Field Artillery Crewman 

95B Military Policeman 

95C Correctional Specialist » 

Clerk/Supply Cluster 

7 IB Clerk-Typist . . " •> 

76Y Armorer /Unit Supply Specialist „ f 

Medic Cluster 

91B Medical Specialist 

Communications Cluster 

36K Tactical Wire Operations Specialist 
72B Communications Center Specialist 
72C Telephone Switchboard Operator 

Mechanic Cluster 

63B Wheel Vehicle Mechanic , 
64C Motor Transport Operator 

"Cook Cluster ^ 

94B Food Service Specialist / 

) , : 

Identification* of Job' Reading Materials^ A,t this stage in the 

developmental process, the specific job reading tasks had been 
identified and the job clusters had been selected. The next step 
was' to identify the ^ob reading materials (manuals, fenjis) to ,be 
used for program development in each of the six MOS clusters. 

The data from the interviews conducted in the previous - 
research provided- an initial list of job reading materials for 
three MOSs "(Supply Specialist., Vehicle Repain*n, Cook). This. 
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list needed to be expanded and other ,lists needed to he formed to 
accomodate the" 18 MOSs in- the program. 

To accomplish this task, visits were made to all AIT/CST 
courses at Fort Ord to Collect all available job' reading materials 
used in training. MOS Study Guides, Army Subject Schedules, and 
other trailing materials were also identified through .visits to 
the MOS Library. 

A list was then prepared^ for each MOS cluster describing all 
sources of job reading information- collected. This list was used 
in an interview conducted with AIT/CST instructors, course chiefs, 
and content experts to validate and refine the final selection 
of job reading materials. The interviews asked the instructors 
to rate the job reading materials en the list by: 

•(a) most important in school — least important in the school 

(b) most important on the job — least important on the job 

(c) frequency of use in the school ai)d on the job (used daily, 
' several times a week, once a week, _ less than once a week) 

The interview data produced the list of manuals and forms 
shown in Table 3. These sources then formed the core job reading 
materials utilized to teach the six previously described job read- 
ing tasks (Table, of Contents, Index, Tables & Graphs, Body of the 
Manual, Procedural Directions, MOS Specific Forms). 

Selection of Instructional Principles ; The final step to be 

performed before the student instructional materials were developed 
was to select the instructional principles to be used in the pro- 
gram. These principles defined the parameters within which the job 
reading instruction would take place. Some of these principles were 
determined by the initial concept of a 11 job related" program,, others 
were determined by the developmental constraints placed on the 
program, and seme were selected based on our review of current 
military 'and ^civilian adult literacy programs. All of the instruc- 
tional principles, however, had been used with success in a wide 
variety of educational and training ''situations. 

The six instructional principles selected are: 

1. Individualized -instruction : This permits students to progress 
through the program at their own rate using materials 
oriented toward their jobs.. 



Table 3. Manuals and Forms Selected for Job Reading Training 

Manuals 



Clerical Cluster 






at? ^an-^ — 


*■ — 


AK OtJU"! 




AR 700-84 




AR 710-1 - - 




Art / J.U C 




AR 725-50 




AR 735-5 


V 


AR 735-11 




CTA 50-901 




DA Pam 310-1 




DA Pam 310-7 




TM 9-1005-213- 


■25 


TM 9-1005-249- 


34 


TM 10-2*5 




TM 38-750 




SB 700-50 ' 




Cook Cluster 




AR 30-1 




TM 10-281 


1 


TM 10-405 




TM 10-410 




TM 10-411 




TM 10-412 




TM 10-415^ — 




TM 10-419 





Combat Cluster 

FM 5-20 
FM 5-25 
FM 7-11 
~F5r21-6, 
FM 21-26 
FM 23-5 
FM 23-9 
FM 23-11 
FM 23-12 
FM 23^-16 
•FM- 23-23 
FM 23-71 ■ 
FM 23-90 

TM 9-1340-214-12 
TM 9-1345-200 

Mechanic Cluster 

•TM 9-243 
TM 9-2320-209-10 
TM 9-2320-209-20 
TM 9-2320-218-10 
TM 9-2320-218-20 
TM 9-4910-402-12 
TM 9-2320-244-10 
TM 9-2320-244-20 
TM 9-8000, 
■--~jlTM 9-8024 

^TM~21-3Q5_^ 

Forms 



Cdmmunicatlon Cluster 



FM 24-18 
FM 24'^20 
TM 11-296 
TM 11-381 
TM i 1-6 61 

■TM 11-681 

TM 11-2134 

TM 11-5805-201-12 

TMai-5805-262-12 

TM 11-5820-398-12 

TM 11-5820-401-10 

Til 11-5820-520-12 

Medic Cluster 

• FM 8-35 
FM 21-10 
FM 21-11 
TM 8-220 
TM 8-225 
TM 8-230 
TM '8-231 
TM 8-260 
TM 8-295 



DA Form 1, Morning Report 

DD Form 200, Report , of Survey 

DA Form, 2400, Equipment Utilization Record 

DA Form 2402,' Exchange Tag ' 

DA Form 2404, Equipment Inspection and Maintenance Worksheet 

DA Form 2407, Maintenance Request 

DA Form, 2408-1, Equipment Daily or Monthly Log 

DA Form 2408-7, Equipment Transfer Repor.t 

DA Form 2408-8, Equipment Acceptance and Registration Record 

DA Form 2765-1, Request for Issue or Turn-In 

DA Form 3034, Cook's Worksheet ^ 

DA Form 3327, Personal Clothing Record -» Enlisted Men 
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2. Perf onnanceroriehted instruction : This training permits 
students to perform the kinds of reading tasks they will 
encounter in job training and out on the job; thus, there 
is a direct transfer of skills learned in the literacy 
school to the job training school and the job. 

3. Functional ' instruction : " Through the use of actual job 
reading material, the student sees the purpose for the 
reading training in concrete terms of job prof icieiicy , 
not as general educational development, at which he has 
failed many times in the past. 

4. Student-assisted instruction : , Stud^its are used in the 
more routine records management activities in the class- 
room. Periodically a student may tutor another student 
on, £ skill which he, himself, has previously learned. 

: ^""^hese activities cut down the teacher's administrative 
paper-correcting load, and help the student "stamp-in" 
more deeply some of the skills he has just learned. 

5. Programmed instruction : The program is composed of six _ 
separate modules 'of linearly sequenced job reading skills 
(.Table of Contents, Index, 'Tables & Graphs, Body of the 
Manual, Procedural Directions, MQS Specific Forms). Each 
module has a branching loop for remedial instruction. 

6. Quality control monitoring of performance : * Each module 
has its own set 'of proficiendy tests. These are used 

to assure that the student has developed a mastery of the 
reading. task before pxoceeding to the next module. Each . 
proficiency test (or pro-test as they are generally 
referred to) is made up of four sections, each with its 
own set of five questions. To satisfactorily master the 
task, the dual criteria of 90% or more correct, in 20 
minutes or less, must be met. (The proficiency tests , 
< are described in the .section — Assessment Instruments — ; 
of this chapter.) 

Summary : At this point in the development of the FLIT Job 
Reading Program the following steps had been accomplished. 

1. • The six job reading tasks to be taught had been specified, 

2. The 6 MOS job clusters had been defined. - 

3. The job reading materials for each of the 6 MOS clusters had 
been selected. r> 

4. The instructional principles 'for the job reading program had 
been' selected. 



The' next section of this chapter will describe the design 
and development of the instructional materials and the assessment 
and evaluation materials used in the FLIT Job Reading Program. 

Instructional Materials 

. Developmental Procedures : Worksheets for all six modules were 
developed following two maj o# guidelines : 

<. * 

1. .Ask questions which will guide the student's attention 

first to the structure of the job reading materials, 'then 

to the content . . ■ • 

> ""* ■ 

2. Arrange the exercises on the worksheet so that they go 
from simple to, complex . 

ToVfacilitate the writing of the worksheet materials, prototype 
worksheets, using the above guidelines, were initially developed 
for each module; with each worksheet except those in the forms 
module, containing 10 items. Sets of worksheet's from the same 
manual within a module. followed the same guidelines as the indiv- 
idual worksheets , i.e. , structure to content, simple to complex. 
All the worksheets were designed so that the student is required 
to complete the worksheet by filling in the missing information. 

Table of Contents (TOC) Worksheets , For the TOC modules, a 
set of worksheets was developed for each manual used in the module. 
The first worksheet was designed to teach the student that a * 
table of contents has certain structural features. To do this, 
the worksheet initially asks the following series of questions: 

1, How many chapters are in this -manual? v 



2. How many sections are there in Chapter 2? - 

3. How many paragraphs are there in Section II of Chapter 4? 

These three questions, starting with the largest unit in the 
manual and then stepping down to the smallest,* force the student 
to construct some type of structure for the manual in order to 
answer the questions. This structure is then reinforced by addi- > 
tional questions which cause the student -to repeat the .above 
activities: 0 

4J What is the* title of Chapter 8? ' * 



What is the titl£ of Chapter 7, Section I' 
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6. What is the title of Chapter 4, Section II, Paragraph 1? . 

7. What is the title of Chapter 9, Section VIII, Paragraph 5? 

If the manual has an appendix or an index, the last few ques- 
tions on the worksheet focus the student's attention to these sec- 
tions by asking: I 

8. How many appendixes are there in this manual? 

9. What is the title of Appendix C? ? ; 

10. On what page does the Index begin? 

Notice that the above questions, in asking for information 
about the largest unit, were also asking the simplest question about 
the unit \ and as the^ questions stepped down to the smaller unLts , 
the questions became more complex. 

By having the student complete the above ten questions, the 
worksheet directed his attention to the different parts of the 
manual; and thus helped him to realize that the v manual is comprised 
of larger units under which other information is subsumed. 

Worksheet #2 requires the student to cleal with the content; 
of the same manual by locating specific information within the \ 
TOC. Figure 2 below illustrates this prototype worksheet for the 
Medic TOC Module. 

The student is required to actually look up each item and to 
write down the r paragraph and page numbers to which he would turn 
in the manual' for that specific information. The worksheet ques- 
tions are also designed so that the initial items are easier to 
find (simple ) , and get progressively more difficult as the student 
moves down the sheet. Thus , by completing this set of worksheets, 
the student is taught to attend to the structure and content of a 
table of contents. At least two worksheets were written for each 
manual used in the Table of Contents Module. 

Index (I) Module . On the prototype lAdex worksheet, which is 
similar in design and format to TOC Worksheet #2, (Figure 2), the 
student must find the paragraph and page number for ten different 
items or topics. The worksheet begins witn simple items stated 
verbatim from the index: x 

Adjustments: Belt, fan (simple, verbatim). 
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NAME 



\ 



TABLE OF CONTENTS EXERCISE 



WORKSHEET #2 

.1 



TM 8-230 (NOV 70) 

ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT HANDBOOK OF BASIC NURSING 



1 



3. 



9. 
10. 



PROVIDE THE PARAGRAPH AND PAGE NUMBERS THAT CONTAIN 



INFORMATION ON THE FOLLOWING ITEMS:. 

HEM • PARAGRAPH 
ADMINISTRATION OF DRUGS 



2. THE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 



BURNS 



THE SKELETAL SYSTEM 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 



?4 



PAGE 



Figure 2 . Prototype of' Table of Contents Worksheet #2 
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As the student develops his indexing skills and his awareness of 
the alphabetical structure of the Index, the items become more 
complex by the use of slight paraphrasing or word reversing: 

Fan belt adjustment (complex, word reversal). 

This task* is further complicated by the structure of the index 
itself, which frequently lists an v i tern across the primary, secon- 
dary, and tertiary levels. For example, the Item M fan belt adjust- 
ment", wh'en looked up in the index below, requires the student to 
work down to the third 'level of the index * lis ting in order to 
answer the question.. This is a particularly complex task, while 
locating "accelerator pedal" is a much simpler task. 



INDEX 



** Paragraph * Payt 

Accelerator pefiaL..,.. -—l M. ^ . 45, 230 

Accessory drive. (See Po\ver- takeoff and accessory drive.)— - 
Adjustments: . * • 

Belt: * ^ , 

Air compressor drive 24 7^ 454 

Fan— J.:: - H : 56 26 i 

Brake, mechanical parking . — 254 46 1 

Brake pedal linkage ? A * b 

lirakeS, service — , v 238 
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All of these variables are combined, according to the two guidelines 

mentioned earlier, to develop the student's awareness of the struc- . 

ture' and content of the index. A minimum of 2 or 3 worksheets are, 
»» 

written for each manual used in' the module so -as to- provide intensive 
Reinforcement of t' is activity. 

Tables & Graphs (T&G) Module . The worksheets used in this 
module again followed the guidelines of: simple to complex, and 
structure to content. Typical worksheet questions are: 

X m 

How much does a cup of vinegar weigh? 

* . ' ■ c 
What is the FStt for a bracket assembly? ° 



If th^ sag is 10-18 degrees , "what is the number of 

oscillations for 1Q se'conds? - 

Accprding to Table 1, what does the^ cdde AGTD mean? 



r 
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NAME ■ "__ v WORKSHEET #1 

BODY OF THE MANUAL 

TM 8-230 (NOV 70) .. 

ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT HANDBOOK OF BASIC NURSING 

1. WHAT IS THE TITLE OF CHAPTER 1, PARAGRAPH 1-2? 



6. WHAT IS THE TITLE OF CHAPTER. 4, PARAGRAPH 4-47, TOPIC c? __ 

/■ . . 

lO^WHAT IS THE TITLE OF CHAPTER 5, PARAGRAPH 5.48, TOPIC e(l)? 



Figure 3. Prototype of Body of the Manual Worksheet- #1, 
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As can be* seen from the above questions,, there was no one 
prototype worksheet for the T&G module because of the variety in 
types of tables and graphs presented in the manuals. Therefore, 
worksheet questions were tailored to each table or graph so as 
to focus the student T s attention first tQ the structural compon- 
ents of the table and then to its content. The number of work- 
sheets written for a manual varied according to the need to repre- 
sent the. variety of tables and graphs used in- the MOS materials. 1 

Body of the Manual (BOH) Worksheets . Generally, four proto- 
type worksheets were developed for this module. Worksheet #1 
introduces the structure of the BOM by starting with the largest 
unit in the manual and then gradually stepping down' question by 
question to the smallest section subsumed in the manual. This 
is illustrated in the questions shown in Figure 3. 

. Worksheet #2 calls for. the student to identify missing w'ords 
and then to transcribe them verbatim into the empty blanks. (See 
Figure 4 below, for sample questions.) In order to do this task, 
the student must first locate the appropriate section *of the manual 
(attention to structure) and then identify the proper sentences 
for transcribing the desired information (attention to content). 



USING PARAGRAPH 2- 


22 ON PAGE 2-19, COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING 


SENTENCE: MUSCLES 


HAVE THE TO CONTRACT, 


AND 


IS THIS OF 


'MUSCLE CONTRACTION 


THAT * BODY MOVEMENTS. 


USING PARAGRAPH 5.- 


16, TOPIC b, COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING 


SENTENCE: . IF THE 


IS UNABLE TO MOVE 




■ , HE MUST BE AND . 


REPOSITIONED AT 


EVERY 2 




DAY AND Nf&HT. 

)) 

1 



Figure 4. Sample Questions from Medic BOM Worksheet #2. 
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Worksheet #3 (see Figure 5) focuses attention on the -con- 
terit of the manual by requiring the student to answer specific 
questions from the continuous prose sections of the manual. 
Again, the student must locate the appropriate section of - the 
manual before he is able to answer the questions. 



NAME ■ WORKSHEET #3 

BODY OF THE MANUAL 

TM 8-230 (NOV 70) 

ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT HANDBOOK OF jASIC NURSING 

1. ACCORDING fO PARAGRAPH 9-24, ON PAGE 9-16, WHO IS THE •* 
• NURSING CARE PLAN DEVELOPED BY? 



4. ACC0j*07NG v T0_PARAGRAPH 6-2, TOPIC a, ON PAGE 6-1, WHAT IS 
A MEDICAL TREATMENT FACILITY OPERATED BY TABLE OF 
DISTRIBj/f ION/AND ALLOWANCE (TDA) UNITS CALLED?" • 



10. -ACCORDING TO PARAGRAPH 2-34, TOPIC a, WHERE DOES THE HEART 
GET ITS BLOOD SUPPLY? 




Figure 5. Prototype of BOM Worksheet #3. 
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•Worksheet #4 (see- Figure. 6) introduces the student to the 
task of extracting information from illustrations and' fig ires . _ 
Thus, the student is gradually exposed to the entire structure 
and content of the body of the manual. 



NAME ___L— WORKSHEET #4 

* BODY OF THE MANUAL 

TM 8-230 (NOV 70) " , 
ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT HANDBOOK OF BASIC NURSING 

1. ACCORDING TO FIGURE «*S ON PAGE 2-46, HOW MANY PARTS OF 
THE BRAIN ARE LISTED?. ■__ 



5. ACCORDING TO FIGURE 5-83 ON PAGE 5-182, WHAT. KIND OF PULSE 

* 

DOES A MAN IN, SHOCK HAVE? ' 



J 



10. ACCORDING! TO FIGURE 9-11 ON PAGE 9-17, WHAT BED DID INEZ 
6AYE STAY\IN WHEN she WAS IN THE HOSPITAL? * 



Figure 6. Prototype of BOM Worksheet #4* 



Procedural Directions (PD) Module . In developing the PD work- 
sheets, a passage describing a step-by-step process for doing some 
activity was broken down into ten basic steps. These steps were 
presented oh a worksheet in random order. The student's task was 
to put the steps in the "correct sequence, according to the manual, 
by numbering them from l'to 10. ■ The first worksheet which the 



student: completed used steps lifted verbatim from the passage. 
Each succeeding worksheet became more and more paraphrased in state- 
ment, as the student developed more skill. The major purpose of - 
these exercises was to teach" the student the structure of follow- 
ing directions, in that there is always a fixed sequence }n which 
these certain activities must be accomplished, while still being ^ 
able to extract the information '(content) being read. 

■ Forms (F) Module . 1 For the'- forms module, a set of seven proto- 
type worksheets was developed for use with each form taught in^ 
.the module, Worksheet #1 "introduces the structure of the form-by 
having the'students locate specific parts on the form and make - 
some prescribed indication that he has found the item. Typical 
worksheet questions are: . . . > 



a. 



Find the DA form number and put a circle around it. 



b. -Find the- technical manual (TM) which is to be used with this 
form and put a circle around the TM number. 

c. £ut an (X) in block number 12 which is titled COST . 

d. \ Print the following Julian date in the block which asks -for 

• this information, 6202. - 

Worksheet #2 focuses the student's attention on the structure 
and content of the sections in the manual describing the purpose, 
use, preparation, and disposition . of the form, thus tying in the 
use of a manual as a refetence for use in filling out a form. This 
worksheet requires -the student "to answer questions such as: 



What is the title of paragraph 4-9, on page 4-l3? 

The preparation section of this, manual provides a block-by- 
block guide for filling out -©A Form 2403-8. On what pages 
are the following block instructions, found? r * 

Block 5 P^ge 

Block 19 Page 



c. Write down the instruction given in Block 9. s , — — , 

Worksheet #3 begins the process of introducing the student 
to the content of the form. by requiring- him to" trans-crib-e^Lnf orma- 
tion from a filled-out example in the manual to a blank' form. 
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Worksheet H continues this process by 'providing the student 
with a small chunk of labelled information which he is required % 
to fill in on a blank form according to the instrudtions in the 
manual. Figure 7 shows the prototype for this worksheet. 

Worksheets #5 to //7 provide the student\with increasing 
amounts of information, in paragraph form, which he is required 
to fill in on a blank form according to the instructions in the 
manual. By the time the student has completed all seven worksheets , 
e sfiould be able to completely fill out a blank farm' using only 
the instructions, the form itself, and the paragraph of ihforma^ 
tion. From' the above description, note that the early worksheets 
concentrated on providing the 'student with a structural awareness i, 
of the- form which the^ later worksheets utilized \to teach, the 
student: how to fill in the form's content. 

. Audio Worksheet . For, four of the modules , TOC, I, T&G, and 
BOM, audio worksheets were developed. This involved selecting 
ten of the twenty worksheets for a module, and recording them on 
a cassette tape. The student was required to listen to 3 the 
question', look up the answer, and then write^it down. Although 
these worksheets were included in the Strand I implementation, 
package, they have 'since been removed from the program, mainly, 
due to insufficient time to use the, tapes without severely t 
penalizing the student's progress through the rest of the program, 

■ ■* 

Administrative and Classroom Records 

This section describes the administrative and classroom 
record forms which are used to plan and to plot student progress- 
and to record his achievement ^ at each state of training. 

Class. Data Roster : Master record of entry and exit USAFI 
and JftTT scores for each student which is maintained by the 
administrator. 

Job Reading Records : The record contains a list of the work- 
sheets and manuals used in that specific MOS module. It provides 
a date and percent correct record of the student's performance 
.on each of the worksheets which he completes. The student receives 
the= record upon entry into the module. 

Student Control Card : This card provides a record of the , p 
student's proficiency test performance by module. From the Figure 8 
note that the card provides information on the time, date, .percent 
correct, and assignment for a student at a given point in the pro- 
gram. This record serve? as a quick reference for the instructor 
when having to decide what to do with a student, or when checking 
a student's progress. 



NAME 



WORKSHEET #4 



DA FORM 2408-8 



USING'THE INSTRUCTIONS CONTAINED IN THE PREPARATION 
SECTION OF THE TM MATERIAL, AND THE. EXAMPLE ON PAGE 4-59, 
PUT THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION INTO THE CORRECT BLOCKS ON 

A BLANK DA FORM 2408-8. 



INFORMATION 

ORGANIZATION WHICH ACCEPTS THE EQUIPMENT: 1 st ARMY HEADQUARTERS 
LOCATION OF ORGANIZATION: * FT. DIX, NEW JERSEY 

UNIT IDENTIFICATION CODE: W4LP0A • 



NOUN NOMENCLATURE OF THE EQUIPMENT: . HELICOPTER 



SERIAL NUMBER OF THE EQUIPMENT: 



2616 




MODEL DESIGNATOR OF THE EQUIPMENT: 



AH-56A 



Figure 7. 



Prototype .of Form Worksheet //A . 
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WORKSHEETS 

PART 1 
DAJE COMPLETED 




WORKSHEETS 

PART 2 
DATE COMPLETED 



.1 PI 



Figure p. Student Control Card. 
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Assessment Instruments 

Two types of assessment instruments were developed for use 
in the Strand I program: . ^ , 

a. 'in-training module mastery tests (proficiency tests): 

b. Overall Strand* I performance tests (Job Reading Task Tests)^ 

Module Proficiency Tests : In order to permit quality control 
monitoring of student performance during the Strand I training, 
proficiency .tests were developed for- each -of the modules tff instruc- 
tion.- These are used to assure that the student has developed 
mastery of that reading task before proceeding to the next module. 
The "test has no time limit per se; however, to satisfactorily master 
the task, the 'dual criteria of 90% or more correct, in 20 minutes 
or € v ess, must be met. 

The •prototype proficiency test (or pro-test as , they are 
generally referred to) is made up of four sections, each^with its. 
own text materials and set of five questions. (See Figure 9 for an 
example of a' typical TOC pro-test.) The text which the student 
must read to answer the questions is a sample of job reading material 
taken directly from the manual. The questions are similar in type 
and content to the ones encountered in the worksheets. A separate 
answer sheet is provided. The student's task is to read the 
questions on the right side of the- test booklet, look the an'swers 
up- in the 2 to 5 pages of "text provided on the left side of the 
test booklet, and write the answer on the separate answer sheet. 
When the student has answered the five questions in one section, 
he turns to the next section of the test booklet and continues 
working. Since the student may have to take more than one test 
within a module before demonstrating mastery, three different but 
equivalent forms of the test have been developed for each module. 

There are two exceptions toy the above: 

1. The PD pro-tests-, because of the nature of the skill being 
measured, are limited to two sections per. test; and 

2. * The Forms module does not have an overall pro-test per se. 

Instead, each form has its own set of 3 alternate tests which 
axe composed of ,one % section each. The instructions for com- t 
pleting the form are on the left side. of the test booklet and 
the information to be fillet-in on the blank form is on the 
right side of the booklet. . A c 

Otherwise, the proficiency, tests are standard across the various 
modules except for the MOS-related content. . , 

* ,:f 50 
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Table 4 below summarizes the materials contained in the 
finalized package of the Strand I program. 

Table 4. Material Components of the Strand I Program. 



Materials Suamtit^ 

Worksheets: 20 per module for TOC, I, T&G, 600 
BOM and PD, for 6 MOS -clusters. 

; 

Forms worksheets across MOSs 77 



P.^o/iciency Test: 3 per module for TOC, I, T&G, 
BOM and PD, for 6 MOS clusters 

3 per form for 12 DA forms 
Class Data Roster 

Job Reading Records: 1 per module for TOC, I, T&G, 
BOM, PD and 1 Forms, for 6 MOS clusters 



90 

5 

36 
1 
36 



1 



Student Control Card ^ 1 

Job Reading Task Test (JRTT) , 3 forms 3 
JRTT Manual 

JRTT Test Administrator's Manual * 1 

Army Manuals (FMs , TMs , and ARs) 72 

V * 

DA Forms 



12 



Job Reading Task Test : . The function "of the Job Reading Task 
Test (JRTT) is to provide an overall measure of the ability to 
perform the basic types of reading tasks encountered in learning 
and doing various high-density Army jobs. In contrast to the, 
module-specific assessment function of the FLIT itiodule proficiency 
tests, the JRTT .serves to evaluate the effectiveness of the/entire 
FLIT job reading training program. 

The JRTT requires the^ examinee to read portions of actual job 
reading materials and* to obtain the kinds of information that job 
incumbents most often seek from their manuals. The test was 
designed to determine the basic job reading skill level of adults, 
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whose general reading comprehension level ranges from fourth 
grade through high school. 

The JRTT is a group test which requires L hour for admin- 
istration. It consists of 4 parts: Locating Information through 
Use. of an Index, Extracting -Information from Tables, Extracting 
Information from Narrative Prose, and Following Procedural 
Directions in Filling Out Forms. All responses are of the short 
answer, -fill-in type which substantially eliminates the problem 
of chance success. Norming and validation of the JRTT were con- 
ducted on a sample, of 750 young adult Army recruits who were 
tested prior to their job training, on both the JRTT and on a 
standardized test of general reading comprehension. Norm tables 
permit interpretation of JRTT raw scores in terms of their reading 
grade level (RGL) and percentile equivalents foT the adult norming 
sample. * 

The JRTT was developed to meet the following design criteria: 

1. The test content is sampled directly from the domain of 
empirically determined job reading tasks. 

2. * There is no requirement for specific job knowledge. * . 

3. Free, constructed responses are used rather than a fixed- 
alternative, multiple-choice- answer format. 

4. Getting the correct answer depends totally upon using the 
information contained in the^test passages and not on 
guessing or prior knowledge. 

5. The standardization and norming is based on adults. 

/ • ' 

$ The JRTT was prepared in 3 alternate forms, each of which 
assessed performance of the 4 major tasks using job reading 
materials sampled from the 6 MOS clusters in which FLIT job 
reading training provided. Figure 10 shows the task and MOS- 
cluster content of the 3 forms of the revised JRTT, 









Job Reading Task 


Test 




Form 


Part* 1 
Index 


Part 2 

Tables & Graphs 


Part 3 

Body of Manual 


Part 4 
DA Forms 


• , A 


Combat 


Clerk 


Me'dic 


Mechanic 


B 


Communi- 
cations 


Mechanic 


Combat 


Clerk 


C 


Medic 


Cook 


Combat 


Clerk 



Figure 10. Task and MOS-Cluster Content of the JRTT. 



All 4 parts of the JRTT are presented in a single booklet 
and in a uniform general format: directions and questions are 
presented on a right hand page- printed job m^nua^ material 
containing the information necessary to answer the questions is 
presented on the left hand page(s); and the brief, free- 
response answer is- written on a separate answer sheet. 

The printed, job information passages used in the JRTT were 
drawn from the same body of job manuals as that from which the 
Strand I training materials were selected. Although some test 
passages and some training passages were both drawn from the 
same manuals, those passages used in the JRTT were drawn from . 
sections of the manual which are nowhere contained in the train- 
ing curriculum. The JRTT is then a measure of the generalized 
ability to perform basic job reading tasks, in their naturally- 
ocurring complexity, using actual job reading materials, and 
without the requirement for specific job knowledge. 

Description of JRTT Reading Tasks : 

Part 1: Locating Information Through Use of Index , The 
examinee is presented with a multiple-page index of a job manual 
and required -to list the page number on which information about 
each of 10 specified topics is contained. Topic designations range 
from simple/ single-line entries through inverted word order and 
second order subordination. 

~ Part 2: Extracting Information from Tables . The examinee 
is required to obtain and list answers tp 10 factual questions 
from information presented in tabular' form, such as the Federal 
Stock Catalog, a recipe card, and a table of vehicle specifica- 
tions. » 

Part 3; Extracting Information from Narrative Prose . The 
examinee is required to obtain and. list answers to 10 factual 
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questions from information presented as structural or 
functional descriptions of job equipment and procedures, 

. Part 4: Following "Procedural Directions , In this task the 
examinee is provided with detailed procedural directions for 
filling out a standard administrative form. He is required 
to, complete the form by the selection of appropriate entries from ; 
a body of narrative information provided. 

JRTT Standardization ; 11 Each of the^3 forms of the JRTT was 
standar<}ized on a .separate sample of 250 .unselected recruits 
entering the Army at Fort Ord in the .Spring of 1973. Each subject 
was administered a randomly chosen form of the JRTT and of the 
Reading Comprehension Subtest of the USAFI Intermediate Achieve- 
ment Test. , ^ / , 

JRTT Norms : The reading grade level equivalent of JRTT raw 
scores was established from the plotted** relationship between USAFI 
reading grade leyels and the median JRTT raw scores of subjects 
reading at each USAFI reading grade level. Although the USAFI RGL 
equivalents are expressed in terms of °the grade placement of , 
..children in the public schooi system, the norming procedure for the 
JRfT is based on the general reading comprehension and job, reading . 
task performance of- adults. 

* 

The reading grade level norms of the JRTT were derived to per- 
mit interpreting performance on this test in a common metric which 
- coi^ld, be compared directly with similar measures of the readability 
of printed job materials, reading performance of adults on other 
reading tests, such as^the USAFI, and the reading level . requirements 
of Army jobs. The- meaning of expressing an adult's performance on. 
the JRTT as being at RlSL 6.0 is that that adult performs as well 
on the JRTT as does t&je average adult whose USAFI general reading 
comprehension is at reading grade level 6.0. 

Reliability : The standardization data indicate that the JRTT 
possesses .satisfactory internal consistency and 'homogeniety for 
its intended uses. The "degree of commonality among the 4 parts 
of the JRTT is indicated by a median intercorrelation between JRTT 
part scores of .63 with a range from .60 to .71 over the' 18 inter- 
correlations obtained from the' 3 alternate forms of the test. • 



More extensive and detailed information on administration ar^T 
standardization of the JRTT is contained in the Job , Reading Task 
Teslz Manual, a component of the AITPT materials package. 
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Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficients (KR Formula 21) of .94, 
.93, and .94 were obtained for Forms A, B, and C of the JRTT. The 
combined parallel-f orm, test-retest reliability of all forms of 
the JRTT is stable at about *68 in the restricted range sample of 
FLIT students Assessed before and after "training with. alternate 
forms of ,the JRTT. 

Validity : The primary basis for evaluating the validity of 
the JRTT is that of content validity. On this .basis the test is 
prima facie , a valid measure of job reading skills, precisely . 
.because the test is^ comprised of empirically determined job read- 
ing tasks. *In tha 'absence of a fully enumerated or a conceptual 
specification of the domain of job reading tasks, the representa- 
tiveness of these sets of job reading tasks must remain a matter of ^ 
procedure and judgment. The empirical and judgmental bases for 
the development of the JRTT are set forth in the publications of 
HumRRO Work Units REALISTIC, READNEED, and elsewhere in this chapter. 

* ■ 

Standardization data showing the empirical validity of the 
JRTT for the criterion of the reading comprehension subtest of the 
USAFI Intermediate Achievement Test are presented below. Table 5 
presents ''the validity coefficients of each part of the JRTT and of 
the JRTT total score for the USAFI general reading comprehension 
criterion. Since the relationships are not fully linear, the 
validity coefficient .measure of the linear component of this 
regression represents an underestimate of the true relationship 
of job reading to general reading. * 

Table 5. Concurrent Validity Coefficients of JRTT Part 
and Total Scores for USAFI RGL Criterion 



Form 


N 




J. 


R T T 










Part 1 


Part 2 


Part 3 


Part 4 


Total 


A 


249 


.55 


.64 


.62' 


.55 


.69 


B 


238 


,56 


.60 • 


.71 


.70 


.76 


C 


258 


.59 


.66 


.74 


. ' 74 


.79 



Operation of tjie Selection, and Training 'System 

This section presents an overview of the operation of the 
FLIT Strand I system. First, the multi-stage system by which 
marginal readers are identified, verified, and assigned to FLIT, 
training is described. Following this is a description of the 
operation of the Strand I training program. 



Sel ecti on of FLIT Students: 



The major steps in this screening and selection procedure 
are as follows: (See Figure 11.) 

1. Personnel in Mental Categories III and IV, as established 
by the Armed Forces Qualification Test, are screened far general 
reading ability as part of their Reception Station processing. 
Level of general reading ability is measured by the heading Compre- 
hension Subtest of the United States Armed Forces Institute Inter- 
polate Achievement Test (USAFI) , a reprinting of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, Intermediate Battery., Personnel scoring below 
the sixth grade reading level at this testing are tagged as candi- 
dates for FLIT training and enter Basic Combat Training (BCT) as do 
£11 other new accessions. Because the course objective is seventh 
grade level, of job reading proficiency, we have set the screening 
cut-off at the 6.1 grade level, roughly one year^elow the target 
goal of 7.0. Tnis difference has been introduced to reduce the 

number.. Qfi^eople^to &enLJkoJi^ 

fluctuating test scores or for whom the training need was not major. 

2. , Midway through their BCT 'training, an alternate form of the 
USAFI test is administered to those trainees previously tagged for 
FLIT training in the Reception Station reading screening. FLIT 
candidates who reach the 6th grade reading level on this retest- 
ing are removed from further consideration for FLIT- training; those 
who again score below 6th grade reading level on this second 
screening retain their designation for FLIT training.. All continue 
in BCT, in the course of which they receive assignment to the MOS 

-In which they .will be trained. 

3. Upon completion of BCT, FLIT candidates are further screened 
to establish that their MOS training assignment is in one of the 
MOS fields authorized for FLIT training in TRADOC Training Circular 
621-1. Candidates whose MOS* training is to be in an MOS field eligible 
for job reading training are then assigned to FLIT for 6 weeks of job 
reading training before* going on to AIT/CST job training. Candidates 
whose MOS training is to be in an MOS field not- eligible for FLIT ■ 

are removed from designation for job reading training and proceed 
directly to AIT/CST. 

Strand I Training 

An overview of the FLIT Strand I training program is shown in 
Figure 12. 

First Day Inprocessing : Inprocessing into "the school ihcludes: 
,an orientation to the program; completion of a background questionn- 
aire; and administration of an alternate form of the USAFI general 
reading test as well as the FLIT Job Reading Task Test (JRTT) . If a 
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student reaches RGL 7.5 or above on both tests, he is released 
from FLIT and sent directly to his job training school. Other- 
wise, l he enters the job reading program. 

. Job Reading Task Training --.Overall Training Flow : At this 

point the student is assigned to job reading training in which- 
ever one of the 6 MOS clusters is most appropriate for the MOS in 
which -he will subsequently be trained in AIT. All his job 
reading training in Strand I is then conducted using job reading 
materials selected from and specific to the job reading materials 
of his own MOS cluster. 

As shown in Figure -12, £he Strand I training consists of a 
series of 6 instructional modules (TCf6 , Index, T&G, BOM, PD, and^ 
DA Forms). .On entering the first module (TOC) , the. student is 
given a brief introduction to the module and is administered a 
proficiency test for that module. Students meeting. the dual 
mastery standards on the pre- training proficiency test (90% 
accuracy in not more than 20 minutes) are advanced to the next 
module.. Students who do not pass the pre-training proficiency 
test undergo instruction in the module, then take another form of 
the proficiency test and, on reaching mastery standards, advance 
to the next- module. This procedure is "standard tot the first five 
modules, and essentially so for the final module which differs only 
in the nature of the DA Form's Proficiency Test. Upon completing 
training in all six modules, the student is administered alternate 
forms of the JRTT and USAFI and, depending on. whether his average 
scores on both these tests reach 7th grade reading level, is 
assigned to AIT or recycled for individually prescribed instruction * 
(IPI) until he can attain the 7-th grade reading level or until he 
has been in FLIT for 6 weeks, whichever comes first. 

FLIT training is limited, by directive/ to a maximum of 6 weeks, 
by which time all trainees are transferred to their prees tablished 
AIT training assignment, regardless of the amount of job reading 
training which they have completed and regardless 0 f the" level of job 
reading which, they have attained. In this self-paced program the 
amount of training time is determined , ideally, by how long it takes 
the student to master the task of each module. Because* of the 6 
weeks limit on the duration of FLIT training, and t?ecause the Strand I 
modules are not strictly hierarchical, students who were falling 
behind' the module-a-week progress needed to complete all training 
modules in the available time were advanced to succeeding modules 
without regard to mastery attainment in order to insure at least a 
minimum of training on all 6 job reading tasks. 
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Job Reading Task Test 
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Figure 12/ Strand. I Job Reading Task Training 
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PROCEDURAL DIRECTIONS 
I DIDACTIC 



< 



PRE TEST\ Pass. 



r 



FORM 



Printed 
Manual # 



I Fai 

j Worksl 



Fail 

rksheets 



Worksheet 

1. AR 700-84 

2. AR 700-84 

3. AR 380^5 

4. AR 380-5 

5. AR 725-50 

6. AR 725-50 

7. AR 210-130 

8. AR 735-11 

9. - AR 735-11 . 

10. TM 9-,l 005-31 2-25 



X 

POST TEST 

<__jr > 



Pass 



FORM 



Fail 



Printed Worksheets 
Manual # Worksheet # 
1. AR 710-1 
2: AR 710-1 

3. TM 10-255 

4. . TM 10-255 

5. AR 735-5 

6. AR 710-2 

7. AR 710-2 

8. TM 9-1005-21 3-25 

9. TM 9-1005-213-25 

10. TM 9-1005-249-34 




Pass Criteria: 90% or more correct in 20 min. or less. 
Individually Prescribed Instruction. 

Figure 13. Clerical Procedural Directions Module. 
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Individual Module Training Flow : The step-by-step proce- 
dures by which the job reading task instruction in all Strand I 
modules is conducted is illustrated in Figure 13 which shows the 
specific steps involved in the "proficiency assessment and reading 
instruction' for the Procedural Directions Module in the Clerical 
job cluster. These steps consist of: 

1. " Brief didactic instruction- on the Procedural Directions task 
and administration of a randomly chosen form of the proficiency 
test for the Clerical Procedural Directions Task. 

2. Students meeting both the accuracy and time criteria on the 
proficiency test advance to the DA Forms, Module. Students fail- 
ing the proficiency test are assigned the first block of 10 work- 
sheets. This block of worksheets provides systematic, structured 
training in the procedural directions job reading tasks embodied > 
tn-aeleetlons—fe^^ — 

3. After completing and correcting the first block of 10 work- 
sheets,' students are administered an alternate form of^the Cleri- 
cal Procedural'. Directions Proficiency Test. Those who pass this 
proficiency test then enter the DA Forms Module of instruction. 
Those who fail this second proficiency test repeat this training 
and assessment cycle with a new block of 10 worksheets and another 
Sterna te form of the module" proficiency test. 

4. In the case of those who fail the third proficiency test, 
individually prescribed instruction is followed by recycling 
through the entire module until the proficiency test can be passed 
or until time requirements oblige the instructor to .advance the 
student to the next* module in order to provide some training in each 

the 6 modules within the 6 weeks time limit. v 

layout, Revision, and Evaluation of Instructional 
( Activities and Materials in an Operational, 
1 — < ° Experimental Literacy Training School 

The three years we have spent in the operation of the FLIT 
Job Reading Training Program have given us an excellent opportu- 
nity to view "first hand 11 the results of our developmental work. 
From the beginning, the developers have been involved in £very v 
operational and administrative detail of the program. As develop- 
ers we have served as instructors, administrators, worksheet writ- 
ers, and test administrators. These on-site experiences have led 
to the incorporation of numerous revisions to the original program; 
revisions that might not have been made without theactual experi- 
ence of daily contact with the students. 

__ __ _ • . _ ' o 
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Some of" the operational problems were solved much more 
easily than otjjers. The" problems off how the materials should be 
packaged, distributed, and scored, the size of the classrooms, 
and the teacher-student ratio were typical problems encountered 
and solved during the. first year of operation,. Other problems, 
however, took much longer to solve. Some of these are built into, 
the specialized program, and consequently must be considered a \ 
daily occurrence j This section of the chapter will describe a < 
few of the most persistent problems encountered n operating the 
Strand I program and the' changes or recommendations made to solve 
them. ; | ^ 

Instructional Materials Problems : A majo.r problem encoun- 
tered with the instructional materials stems from our initial 
design decisibn to use actual job reading material and to develop 
the instructional materials (worksheets) f^rom the job reading 
material (manuals, forms) . The problem is created by the numerous 
changes and re^isions^m^e^to the manuals^ Wfie rr~aTr e vi s elTmaSual 
is received* in the school to replace worn out manuals or to in- 
crease the stock, it means that every worksheet that was written 
for that manual must also be revised by the school personnel. 
This, at times, creates a tremendous extra workload for the staff. 
Also, most teachers do not have allocated time in their schedules 
for this work. 

No solution is possible if the program is going to use, as 
its source reading material, current publications which are con- 
tinually revised. However, much as has been done . with the JRTT, 
it mi^ht be possible to buil'd a collection of selected portions 
of job reading materials which would be published as a separate 
c book of reading passages for job reading training. Although in 
time this material would become out of date with regard to some 
specific content, it would continue to represent the' format and 
structure of Army publications, as well as the basic concepts and 
terminology of the "job clusters . 

In integrated job reading training and AITj(Ch. 6) the prob- 
lem is reduced for the teaching staff which needs to deal with the 
revision of manuals only in its own single job cluster, pot in all 
.6 clusters as is the case in AITPT. 

A second instructional materials problem was 'the incorpora- 
tion of audio worksheets into the program. The major problem was 
the acquisition of enough tape recorders to supply the. need of the 
school. Associated with this was the problem of acquiring blank 
tapes and high quality tape duplication services. The audio ?work- 
sheets also posed a classroom operational problem, because they 
were used by only a single student at a time. 
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- The solution to this problem was to drop the audio worksheet 
component from the program. 

Oper ational Problems : The major operational problem focused 
on the design requirement of mastery level criteria for each of 
the six moduLs. Many students were able to achieve these mastery 
criteria in the two to three early modules but experienced great 
difficulty With the later, more difficult modules. Consequently, 
thf ia^ery iT.eT criteria did not allow all of the students to be 
exposed to all six modules. . 

The solution .to this problem was to "relax" the mastery 
level criteria" for the more difficult modules. This was done to 
ensure th'at the student had some exposure and experience in all 
the job reading tasks -regardless of his achievement level. This 
procedure is typically done during the last two weeks of the 
• student's six-week program. 

Administra tive Problems : An initial administrative problem 
wa8 the "MOS Switch". This occurred when a student was assigned 

•to the school with a predetermined MOS, was given job reading 
training in his MOS, and then upon graduation from the FLIT school, 

,£5 Ms 8 MOS changed! For a time this procedure «eated a »rjle 
problem in the school, particularly when the number affected by 
thfs was about 50% of the school population. This P**^^' , 
from initially taking these students out of the established Army, 
administrative "pipeline". . . 

The solution to this problem was eventually solved over a 
period of time, New procedures were established and the problem 
greatly diminished. 

A second administrative problem arose in the case of that 
small number of students who had no effective grasp of English, 
sDoken or written, at any useful instructional level. About one- 

•223 or the students at the Fort Or d. FLIT school did not speak 
English as their Primary Language (Table 10) For the great 
majority of these students, this posed no major bar to thfcir in-^ 
struction in the Strand I training. In fact, many of the foreign- 
born students who had Studied English as a second language, v 
formally, in school, buj: had not used English much outside the 
classroom, showed greater comprehension of printed. than of spoken 

.English'. * 

*" "i 

A small 'number of students arrived at 'the FLIT school with 
^ essentially no prior exposure to either spoken or printed English, 
other than that encountered in their prior 8. weeks in the Army-, 
These men could not read English at all, as'shown by. their 
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.repeated failures on reading comprehension tests, but neither 
could they understand simple spoken English any better. For 
„ these few men the FLIT school could accomplish little. 

No solution to this problem has been found. Such students 
with essentially- no competence in either spoken or written English 
first need fundamental training in English to acquire the-vocabu- 
lary, grammar, and syntax of the*" language . Following that, j train- 
ing and' skill practice in decoding simple printed English to 
speech would be required to equip them with that* fourth or fifth 
grade reading ability. in English which the preponderance of FLIT 
students bring to the school and for which Strand I is designed 
to -produce effective training. 

Summary : This chapter has described: 1) the background and 
situational context. for the development of Strand I; 2) the ratio- 
nale for the program and. the development of the operational instru- 
ments by which Strand I""training i? accomplished and°assessed; 
3) the operational 'flow of the Strand I training program; and 4) 
the •problems observed by the program developers in their long-term 
'continuing interactive responsibilities for both developing .the 
. Strand- I program and operating it in the . experimental FLIT school. 

In parallel fashion, Chapter 3 will describe the development 
of -Strand- II of tshe FLIT 4 Job Reading Training Program. 



CHAPTER 3 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE FLIT JOB READING PROGRAM 
STRAND II: BASIC JOB READING SKILLS TRAINING 

, This chapter presents the development effort designated as 
**" Strand II. The development for this program was conducted in two 
phases: * the. first to design simplified job reading passages, and 
second to' design the instructional materials to, accompany the 
/ simplified job reading materials. The second, phase of development 
was conducted in two cycles. .In Cycle 1 instructional modules for 
, three of the six'MOS clusters vere developed, and tried out in the 
' experimental FLIT schgol. Iu Cycle 2 new .materials wetfe developed 
and tried out for all 6 MOS career^clusters. , 

Phase One Development 

As stated in Chapter^, the primary goal of Strand II was. to 
provide direct instruction in reading and comprehending specially 
prepared job-related reading materials/ These materials- required 
students to complete exercises to improve the basic feading skills 
' of word recognition and sentence and paragraph comprehension. 

Also, the Strand II program would provide direct instruction to*. 

increase job knowledge. 

\ 

The conceptual and developmental framework fpr these varipus 
basic reading skills was grouped into three components: (1) Word 
recognition; (2) Languaging; and (3) Conceptualizing. ~ 

1) Word Recognition: This component deals with the acquisi- 
tion .of job vocabulary words and "general 11 vocabulary words used 
in Army training literature. Its primary focus is on the,, many j'ob 
technical words and "jargon 11 used; in the six MOS job clusters for 
which the S.trand II material was written. 

2) Languaging: The languaging component deals with the 
students 1 ability to focus on individual words, individual words 
in relation to the total sentence, and on the "total sentence and 
the -relationship of its parta to each other. The "rules" of 
grammar, syntactical structure, and semantics are taught within the 
framework of job-related reading instruction. 

3) Conceptualizing: This component deals with the develop- « 
ment of increased reading comprehension skills and direct instruc- 
tion .to inctease job knowledge. Job concepts are presented to the 
students along with various conceptualizing strategies or schemes 
useful in the process of "comprehending" the concepts and thus in- 
crease the individual 'acknowledge base in a jbb area. 



* ' The core instructional package developed to teach these three 
components was a series of training modules for each of the six 
MOS clusters^ taught in Strand I, Each module was based on central 
and important MOS specific job concepts and vocabulary. This was 
done to ensure thart the developed materials would -have hi gh job 
validity, and would provide the student with job concepts and c » 
vocabulary that could be directly applied in Alt; that is, they 
would provide a conceptual base from which the student could 
build his job knowledge about his MOS, 

Development of the Job Reading Modules : The development of 

the core job reading modules focused on (a) t the identification , of 
job vocabulary lists, (b) selection of job concepts suitable for a 
job. reading passage, (c) development^ of job reading, objectives 
based on the job concepts presented in each passage, 

• X 

a. Identification of Vocabulary , To identify MDS-specific 
vocabulary, thirty-five 130- to 180-word passages were selected, 
for each job cluster, from the job reading materials listed in 
Table 3 and on, which the Strand I curriculum was based. From a 

.random star ting v point v in the first chapter of the first manual, 
pages were selected by* a sampling ratio calculated to yield a 
total' of thirty-five passages from, the entire body of job reading 
material 'for that MOS cluster. Each passage was selected to begin 

/vith xthe first paragraph commencing on the designated page or on 
the next occurring page on which a new paragraph appeared. All 

„ passages were at least 130, words long and were extended to consist 
of complete sentehces and, wherever feasible, complete paragraphs, 

12 

Using the computerized technique of Butz, each word in 
the sample was then compared to an expanded Dale word list-'of most 
common words. If a word was not found on the Dale list, it was 
considered a job-specific word. The computer then printed out for 
each cluster the common and j6b-specific words and the frequency . 
of occurrence for each word in the sample. This analysis* provided 
a list of those words specific to an MOS cluster that the student- 
would encounter most frequently in job materials, 

b. Selection of Job Concepts , To identify basic concepts, 
primary sources of major content information for each MOS in the 
job cluster were obtained. These sources included MOS study guidfc 



^R. J. Butz, Vocational Reading Power Projects paper presented a 
the National Reading^ Conference , New Orleans, 1972, 
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Table 6 . Samplfe Job Reading Objectives 



Job Reading Objectives 



1.0 Food Service Personnel 

Given the appropriate 300-400 word source 
passage, the student will be able to.: 
1.1 list the six duty positions in the 
mess hall and briefly describe the 
responsibilities of each. 



Passage Titles 
Cooks 

Food service 
Personnel^ 

Using Recipe 
Cards 

Measuring Ingred- 
ients — : \ 

Basic Cooking 
Methods 

Short Order 
Meals 

Baked Goods 

The Field Mess 

Serving 

Mess Sanita- 
tion 

Mess Equip- 
ment 

Nutrition 

Storing Food 
Items 



2,6 Using Recipe Cards 

Given the appropriate 300-400 word source 
passage, the studeut will be able to : " 

2.1 list four kinds of information given 
in the Cook's Worksheet, DA Form 3034 

2.2 state where a Cook can find recipe 
cards for all Army recipes. 

2.3 v list and describe briefly the three 

kinds of information given on Army 
' recipe cards. 

2.4 describe briefly how to follow a 
recipe card. 



3.0 Measuring Ingredients 

Given the appropriate 300-400 word source 
passage, the student will be able to: y 
3.1 describe briefly the purpose of 

measuring the correct amount of each 
Ingredient and the general method 
for measuring accurately . 
list the two ways 01 to measure food 
and give an example of each . 
define recipe conversion ana state 
-why it "is needed , 



3.2 



3.3 
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Army Subject Schedules and AIT training, materials . Sources were 
'surveyed and a* list of major topic areas for a cluster was prepared. 
From the list o>£ major . content areas, selection was made of twelve 
topics, each suitable for the development of a 300-400 word narra-. 
tive passage. Primary emphasis was on the selection of job cluster 
topics suitable for reading training. Detailed descriptions and 
explanations of job procedures were considered the function of AIT 
'school and therefore not included. Preliminary outlines were pre- 
pared for the top io. areas showing tentative content. These topic 
outlines were then validated and revised through interviews with 
MOS content experts-. .Specific concepts were suggested by MOS in- 
structors and a list of major content areas and specific concepts 
within each area»was prepared. , These specific concepts were then 
sequenced for order of presentation within a passage afid <an outline 
prepared from which a narrative passage was drafted. MOS instruc- 
tors were then consulted to validate the contents of the reading 
passage and to revise it where necessary. It was these reading 
passages that formed the core of the Strand II materials. 

e ' " ». 

i . . r 

c. Job ReadingNjQb.1 ec tives . The job reading objectives were 
developed from the previously developed job concepts. For each of 
the twelve major contenc~B*eas in each job cluster, the selected 
concepts- were initially a miked group of superordinate and sub- 
ordinate concepts. ^Later the ^subordinate concept's were organized 
under superordinate concept^. These superordinate concepts formed 
the basis for the reading objectives. The reading objectives re- 
flect what is "important and relevant" for the MQSs in a job 
cluster because^fhel specific (concepts themselves were selected on 
the*basis of ipportance^and^relevatnce. 

The following example shows the job reading objectives 
developed for the first three Cook MOS job reading passages. 
Similar objectives were developed for all the 72 job reading pas- 
sages which were the source material for direct ins true tion to in- 
crease job knowledge, word recognition, and sentence and paragraph ' 
comprehension (see Table 6). 

• The Job Reading Passages ; with the job concepts and job' vo- 
cabulary defined, a set of twelve reading passages was written for 
each MOS cluster** 'Each passage was approximately 30Q*-400 words 
long and written at the 7th to 9th reading grade level as measured 
by the FORCAST formula. 13 This contrasts with the actual job mate- 
rials in -Strand I, which are mostly written at the llth, 12th, 'and 
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13 Sticht, 'op. cut. 
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higher levels. The tweive simplified passages presented specific 
job-related information for each cluster and provided the source 
of information from which the packet worksheets were developed. 
Passages were written with an attempt to control their readability 
and concept density. 

<** 

The following is a complete list of the titles* of all 72 
reading passages which formed the core of the Strand II program and 
for which all other instructional material was developed (see Table * 
7). " ■ ' 

Phase Two Development 
' Part I: The First Cycle of Development : 

Initial Instructional Materials and Curriculum Design , For 
each of three MOS clusters, twelve training ittodules were developed 
following the Strand II goals previously discussed. The primary 
design consideration and emphasis was to provide the student with- 
a great amount o£ repetition and practice using MQS -related mate- 
rials. The following is a brief description of the structure of 
the initial Strand II instructional materials as they relate to the 
three basic reading skill components of Strand II mentioned earlier. 

Word Recognition . Many of the job words in the Strand II mate- 
rials^were already in the man's speaking vocabulary. However, many 
of the students did not recognize all of these words in the written 
form. For practice in developing rapid sight recognition of vocab- 
ulary words that- the student would be dealing with in the instruc- . 
tdonal modules, a list of 30-35 words^was prepared for each module. 
Approximately a third of the words on*the list came from the com- 
puter analysis of the most frequently occurring words in that MOS 
cluster, discussed before. ^ The retraining words for a given list 
were selected from the reading passage for that module. These words 
represented difficult content words found in that reading passage. 
The student was provided drill in word sight recognition until' he 
reached a minimum criterion of pronunciation o,f one word per second. 
' The goal was, to provide a great amount bf. repetition and practice 
beyond accuracy to achieve automaticity of sight recognition of job 
words.' It, was assumed that if , in the ppor reader, the focus of 
attention is required for recognition of the printed" symbols^ then 
* he *will be unable to comprehend the message adequately. Thus, the 
"Strand II reading * training materials emphasis was on practice be- 
yond simple accuracy in word recognition. This was done .so that 
recognition' could occur without the services of focal attention, 
freeing more of the capacity of focal attention to processing mean- 
ing. • . - 
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Table 7* Titles of Strand II Reading Passages 



CLERICAL CLUSTER 
Clerical Duties 
Supplyman Duties - , 
Handling Supplies 1 
Publications J 
Indexes, to Army Publications 
How Publication^4re Organized 
Updating Army^ublicatioils 
Military ^Correspondence 
Routine Orders 

The Array Functional File System - 
Classified Information . 
The Unit Mailclerk 

COOKS CLUSTER 
Food Service Personnel 
Using Recipe Cards 
Measuring Ingredients 
Basic Cooking Methods 
Short Order Meals 
Baked Goods 
The Field Mess 
Serving 

Mess Sanitation 
Mess Equipment 
Nutrition 

Storing Food Items 

COMBAT CLUSTER 
individual and Dilrect Fire 

Weapons 
Mortars and Artillery 
Tanks and Other Armor 
Tactics 
Patrolling 
Combat Engineers 
Land Mines and Explosive's 
Communications 
Defense Against CBR Attack 
First Aid 
Field Sanitation 
Survival, Evasion, and Escape 



COMMUNICATION CLUSTER 
What Communication Is 
Communication in the Army 
Field Wire and Telephone Circuits 
Communication by Telephone* 
The Radioman in the Field 
Communication by Radio . 
Telephone Switchboards 
Radio N^ts 
The Message Center 
Other Army Communication Equip- 
ment 

Security ifi Communications 
Messages; The Whole Point of 
j Communication 

MECHANIC CLUSTER 
Preventive Maintenance 
Driving Conditions 
Types of Vehicles 
c Vehicle Recovery $ 
Loading Trucks and Trailers 
Emergencies 
The Engine 
Cooling Systems 
Lubrication Systems 
The "Electrical System 
The Power Train 
The Chassis 

MEDIC CLUSTER 
Emergency Medical Care 
Bandaging 
Splinting 

First Aid in the Field 
Transportation of. the Sick & 
Wounded 

Prevention of Disease & Military 

Sanitation 
Drugs* 

Methods of Sterilization 
Measurement of Vital Signs 
Injections > 
Oxygen Therapy 
Anatomy & Physiology 
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Languaging . The languaging component focused upon the stu- 
dent's ability to deal with individual words, individual words in # 
relationship to the total sentence, and the total sentence and the 
relationship of its parts <to each other. To accomplish this pur- 
pose,- a series of worksheets* based upon the reading passage was 
developed for each training module in an MDS. The excises were 
designed to give repeated practice at gaining information at the 
individual word and sentence level. The following presents a 
short description and samples of each major type of exercise that 
dealt with the languaging component of Strand II. 

Exercise 1. Given a passage from' which words had been de- 
leted, the student was required to replace the missing words, 
using a list of the. words which had been deleted. In choosing the 
words, the student was required to select words that fitted both 
syntactically and semantically . The deleted words were content 
wo^ds from the reading passage. A portion of this type of work- 
sheet is shown below as an example. 

DIRECTIONS : Fill in the blanks in the following passage using the 
list of words below. Use each word once . 

post system • issues out of date % Army's 

up to date rescind delete cancel 

change publications supercede four 

old new/ intended suspend 

information decides paragraph existing 

As you ha ve/1 earned, Arw> are a good place 

for you to look/ when you need to know something. They contain 
much of the _/ you need to do your job. This infor- 
mation, though, gets because jthe Army is constant- 
ly changing. To -keep publications useful to you, the Am\y has a . 

I to keep them ^ f . . . . 

/ 

Exercise 2, The student was required to determine the in- 
appropriate word between pairs of words inserted into the reading 
passag*/. Thus the student was given training at selecting the 
proper/ word while reading the passage 5 again. A sample is shown 
below, . ' 

PI RECTIONS : There are two words inside each parenthesis ( ), On 
of the words is wrong. It is your job to cross out 
the wrong word. 

As you have (learn, learned) Army publications are a good 
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place for you'to '(look, looking) ^when you need to know something. 
They contain much of the information yotf need to do your job. 
This (information, informing), though, gets out of (date, dated) 
because the Army is constantly (changing, ' change) . . To keep publi- 
cations useful to you the^Anny has a system to keep them up to 
date. * ■ • 

Exercise 3. While the abotfe two exercises provided practice 
in processing meaning at the word level, this exercise was con- M 
cerned with developing the ability to understand the relation 
between, various parts of a sentence. The student was required to 
determine whether the underlined parts of sentences told when, 
why, how, what, or where. Thfese sentences were drawn from the 
reading passage. A sample is shown below. 

DIRECTIONS : Read each sentence below. The underlined words in 
each sentence tell you; the answers to the questions 
what , why , when , how , or where . To help you, you 
can foTtow this key: 

1. What = a thing or an idea. 

2. Why = a reason or cause. 

3. VJRen = a time. 

4. How - the way it's done. 
5. 1 Where = a place. 

Decide which question the underlined words answer 'and 
put an "X" on the letter" that you choose. 

-1 . This information gets out of date because the Army is constant- 
ly changing . 

Because the Army is constantly changing answers the\ques- 
tion: " 

A. What is out of date? 

B. Why; is information out of date? 

C. When is information out of date? 

D. How is information out of date? 

E. Where is information out of date? 

Exercise 4. In this exercise the student was required to 
choose between sentences, where the structure had been alterecf, to 
identify the one that meant the same as the original sentence. 
This exercise required the student to" read and understand what was 
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sajld in .the original sentence in order to select the sentence that 
looked different but meant the" same. The stimulus sentence, was 
again <f£om the 'reading passage_for that module. A sample of this 
type of worksheet is shown below.' 

directions : 

, - ■ • :d 

Circle the letter of the sentence that means the same as the 
first sentence. 

1. Information gets out of date because the Amy is constantly 
changing. 

A. The Am\y changes, thus information gets out of date. 

B. Information changes, thus the Arrny gets out of date. 

Vocabulary Exercises. An additional part of the languaging 
component included a set of three worksheets that introduced ten 
MOS-related words. These words were chosen successively in 
groups of ten from the list of job-specific words identified 
earlier and -in order of their frequency of occurrences The ten 
words were introduced in an exercise consisting of/ a short para- 
graph illustrating how the .student might see or hear these words 
in the context of the job. The use of contextual dues in writing 
the paragraph was emphasized. In order to have the student deter- 
mine the meaning of the words, ha was required to write down what 
he thought the word meant from the paragraph. vThis exercise was 
followed by having the student complete sentences using these 
words. Following completion of the sentences, the student com- 
pleted an exercise where he had to match the vocabulary words to 
definitions. 

x 1 

Conceptualizing . It was the intend of. the conceptualizing 
component to emphasize comprehension and understanding of the job 
concepts presented in each module reading passage. To complete 
these exercises the student was required to process the informa- 
tion presented in module reading^passa^es in- different ways* A 
brief description of the conceptualizing skills exercises follows: 

Exercise 1. In this exercise the* student was required to 
deal with the concepts presented in the passage in" a summary form. 
This exercise varied from module to mochile but essentially requir- 
ed some type of summarizing skill of the student. A sample is 
shown below. 

t- 
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DIRECTIONS : This exercise will help you remember more of the pas- 
sage you have read. Below is a list of titles and 
> an unfinished outline. Put each title into the 

correct box in the outline. You will not .use all • 
titles. 

SUSPENSIONS (suspend) 
ADDITIONS (add) 
ARMY PUBLICATIONS SYSTEM 
SUPERSESSIONS (supercede) 
RESCISSIONS (rescind) 
DELETIONS (delete) 



This type of 
change has 
you stop 
using a 
publication . 



Keeps Arw publications 
up to date. 




This type of 
change has 
you replace 
old material 
with new . 



This type of 
change has 
you'wi thd^aw 
a publication 
from use for 
a ti me - 



This type of 
change has 
you add new 
material to 
a publica- 
tion. * 



Exercise 6. This conceptualizing exercise required the stu- 
dent to answer 'the reading questions about what information was 
conveyed in the passage. The student was required to function at 
the literal level of reading comprehension — what did the passage 
say rather than what did it mean or how can it be applied. An 
example of these types of questions is shown below. 
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DI RECTIONS : Answer the following questions about the passage. 

— Put your answer for each question. on the line which 

follows it. 

1. Why does the information in Army publications get out of date? 



2. What do you do to keep publications up to date? 

3. What do you do when a whole publication is rescinded? 



4. How do you post a change? ; __ — — 

5. What type of change do you do when you .replace old material 
V ^with new? , , 

6. .What type of change withdraws a publication from use for a 

time? ■ ■ 

7. What change do you do when. you put new material into a publi- 
cation without taking out anything? : 



4 In addition to ttie worksheet exercises described above, for 
each reading passage twp alternata forms 4 of a cloze test were 
developed. In one cloze test form, every fifth word was deleted 
beginning with the fifth word. In the alternate cloze test form, 
every fifth word was deleted beginning with the, first word. The 
cloze tests were used as a measurement of reading .comprehension. 

"*? 

'in summary, for each of three MOS clusters, twelve training 
modules were developed that included the following instructional 
materials for each module: 

• \ 

a. ; 300-400 word reading passage; 

b. ■ vocabulary list; 

c. a, packet of worksheet exercises;* 

d. two alternate cloze test forms, * 
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The worksheet exercises were designed to provide practice in the 
basic reading skill components of word recognition, languaging, 
and conceptualizing. Extensive repetition was employed to provide 
direct instruction in reading and comprehending job-related read- 
ing materials. 

Strand II (Cycle 1) Administrative Procedures . A flow chart 
of the Strand II instructional sequence of the Cycle 1 program is 
presented in Figure 14. 

The student was first given the Form A cloze test before 
beginning the first instructional module for his Strand II MDS 
cluster assignment. He was permitted to work 20 minutes on the 
test. * Following the cloze test, the student was then required to 
read the passage aloud for one minute. The number of words he 
read and oral reading errors were recorded. Following the para- 
graph reading, the student was required to read the words on the 
word list as fast as he could. The nbafe^r of seconds he -took and 
errors in pronunciation were recorded for the word list. If the 
subject did not achieve the criterion ,rate of 1 Word per second on 
the word list, he was required to drill and practice until he 
reached this criterion. Only his first trial at the word list 
sight recognition task was used for comparison purposes. After 
reaching criterion on the word list, the subject received a com- 
plete set of instructional materials. This included a copy of the 
reading passage, word list, and worksheet packet for the module. 
The student proceeded at his own rate in completing all the work- 
sheet exercises. 

After completicm of the worksheets, each, was graded. The 
student was required to get all exercises correct. If he did not 
reach criterion, he was given back his graded worksheets and asked 
to correct the items he had missed. Following grading and correct- 
ing of the module worksheet packet, the student^ was again required 
ito read aloud the module reading passage for one minute. The num- 
ber of words read and reading errors were recorded. The student 
Also read the word list again and reading rate and errors were 
noted. At this time the alternate form of the cloze test was 
administered with test-taking time limited to 20 minutes. Follow- 
ing the post-training cloze test, the preceeding sequence was re- 
peated for each module within the MOS cluster, until the student 
had finished all Strand II Cycle 1 instructional materials in his 
MOS cluster. The analysis of the data points described above is 
presented in Chapter 4. What follows is an evaluation of the 
operational constraints and problems encountered during, the tryout 
of the initial Strand II development. 
* . \ 
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Packet 




Worksheets 




Figure 14. /Strand II Instructional Cycle 
for the Cycle 1 Program.* 



*The sequence is repeated for each of the twelve modules within 
the MOS cluster. 
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Component Evaluation . A serious drawback of the initial 
Strand II Cycle 1 materials was that the classroom management pro- 
cedures and, to a large extent, .instructional techniques, were 
dictated by the materials. The teacher's role was confined to 
that of monitoring a great amount of paper flow and testing. Work- 
sheet grading and testing the oral sight recognition and reading 
consumed the major portion of the teacher's classroom time. There 
were many days in which as much as 75 to 85 percent of the teach- 
er's time was devoted to these activities, especially with more 
than 11* to 12 students in the class. s Of course, this greatly, 
reduced the teacher's time for individual instruction of students. 

The heavy involvement of the teacher in the management of the 
instructional materials generated an additional problem — that of 
lack of classroom control. For example, when the teacher was , 
either grading. worksheets or listening to the oral production of 
an individual student, this left no one to monitor students' work 
habits and production. In addition, because the system required 
the student to be evaluated at certain points- in completing each 
training module, when the teacher was tied up With oral testing, 
distributing, or grading material at this time,* the other students 
were forced to wait. This built-in time delay caused many students 
tq become disinterested and bored waiting for 'the teacher or for 
knowledge of results. This also provided a ready excuse for not 
working in class for the less motivated student. These problems 
apparently contributed to the fact that only 30% of the students . 
were able -to complete half or more of the training modules for a • 
given MQS in Strand II (Ch. 4, Table 14). 

I 

The administrative burden caused by the volume of paper work \ 
for the initial materials was excessive. Worksheet reproduction, / 
* assembly, storage and distribution required considerable time, to j 
accomplish. ,' 

To alleviate these problems the program was substantially 
revised as the Cycle 2 curriculum .of Strand II.. The development f ' 
of the Cycle 2 Strand II nfaterials aimed to fulfill the need for 
relevant job-related heading training material whict> offers j 
practice in basic reading skills, while relieving many of the prob- 
lems mentioned above. ' 

Part II: The Second Cycle of Strand II Development :' Because 
of the previously stated operational problems associated with the 
Strand II curriculum, it was decided to make a major modification 
to the Strand II curriculum. Thus, the second cycle of Phase til- 
development wa9 initiated. * • 1 

The nlajor considerations in the revised developmental design 
were : „ »* ^ 
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1) to change the role of tjae teacher from classroom/materials 
monitor to that of an interactive teacher; ;/ 

2) to reduce the amount of teacher time required to adminis- 
ter/operate the. program and thus increase the amount of 
teacher time spent in direct instruction of students. 

In the process of implementing* these changes we also wanted 
to place more emphasis ( on the Languaging and Conceptualizing com- 
ponents without a large reduction in the amount of Word Recognition 
trainipg. In addition, we wanted a large portion of the classroom 
time devoted to teacher- and student- led group discussions and 
group problem solving. /> 

These considerations and changes are reflected in the follow- 
ing overall changes in the three major Strand II components: 

Word Recognition . The individual testing of job-related 
words was eliminated along with several worksheets on job vocabu- 
lary. Informal word recognition exercises are now included in 
both the Languaging and Conceptualizing components. Th$!s compo- 
nent is now made up of two sub-components: (1) the MOS-cluster 
vocabulary lists and (2) the passage vocabulary lists. 

MPS Cluster Vocabulary Lists . These vocabulary lists are the 
computer-produced lists developed in Phase I of S trand # II . ~^e\^-- 
lists were generated by extensive sampling of MDS cluster manuals^ 
which produced 450 to 900 high frequency job vocabulary words for 
each of the six MOS clusters. Many o,f the words from these lists 
appear in the job reading passages. They are also used in the * 
classrooms in much the same' manner as the teachers formerly used/ 
"general" vocabulary lists; i.e. -- looking up definitions, fsipg - 
the word in context, spelling exercises, etc. * ^ • 

Passage Vocabulary Lists . These vocabulary lists are develop- 
ed from each of the 72 individual job reading passages. Each list 
consists of the 6-12 words or short phrases judged to be the most 
difficult in the passage. Definitions for these words or phrases 
are given within the context of the passage and are written at a 
simplified level. Also, space is provided for the student to add. 
more words and definitions in their own words from the passage. 
Many of the words used in these lists are contained in the MDS 
cluster lists and are therefore job technical words. The follow- 
ing example is the Passage Vocabulary List for the Combat cluster 
passage on "Patrolling". 
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. , "PATROLLING" — VOCABULARY WORDS 

TEMPORARY UNIT - A GROUP OF SOLDIERS THAT WORK TOGETHER FOR A 

SHORT TIME ONLY 

MISSION OF RECONNAISSANCE - A MISSION WHERE THE UNIT IS SENT OUT 

TO LOCATE AND SURVEY THE ENEMY 

CAMOUFLAGE - TO GIVE THINGS A FALSE LOOK SO AS TO FOOL THE ENEMY 

FLANKS - THE SIDES OF SOMETHING 

SECURITY MEN - MEN WHOSE DUTY IS TO PROTECT THE MAIN BODY OF .. 
TROOPS BY'WATCHING FOR THE ENEMY 

POINT OF DEPARTURE - THE PLACE WHERE A UNIT LEAVES FRIENDLY 

LINES 

POINT OF RE-ENTRY - THE PLACE WHERE A UNIT RETURNS BACK TO 

, FRIENDLY LINES 

RALLYING POINT - A PLACE WHERE THE UNIT COMES BACK TOGETHER TO 

MEET ' • 

OBJECTIVE - YOUR GOAL, OR PLACE YOU WANT TO REACH 

SPECIFIC LOCATION A PARTICULARS SPECIAL POINT RATHER THAN A 

LARGE, BROAD AREA 

AMBUSH - TO LIE IN WAIT AND HIDE, FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING A 
SURPRISE ATTACK ON AN APPROACHING ENEMY 

P 

These vocabulary'lists are used by the teachers in a variety., 
of ways. They are used: 

to -provide a smalls dictionary to the student; 

to provide word meaning drills on job-related words ; 

in conjunction with a standard dictionary to compare 

the specific job meaning in the passage with the 
broader dictionary definition of. y the words. 

They are also used frequently in the Languaging and conceptu- 
alizing components when working with the use of words, meanings of 
single words, words in the context of a complete sentence, and with 
comprehension of a complete paragraph or job reading passage. 
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Languaging . The individual oral reading test and many of the 
.worksheets were eliminated. TJxe instruction is now done in both 
group sessions and with students working independently on MOS- * 
specific worksheets". The responsibility for correcting the written 
work" is shared by the teacher, a student scorer, a peer instructor, 
or the student himself. ■* 

The revised languaging segment deals with language at the 
level of the individual sentence. Within this broad scope/ the 
focus may highlight different aspects of languaging at different 
times during the instruction. The three main focal areas are as 
follows; ' b 

(1) Focus on individual words. (Meanings of individual 
words.) 

(2) Focus on individual words in relation to the total 
sentence. (The syntactical and semantic fit of a 

particular word or phrase in a particular sentence.) 

■ * & 

(3) Focus on the total sentence and on the relationship of 
its parts to each other. (How the thought- units in a 
sentence work together to build up. the complete sentence.) 

_y Although the languaging segment does not directly stress job 
knowledge, it does give the students job-related content.' All the 
sentences used* in the languaging segment are drawn from passages 
which present job knowledge. " / , 

.i a * 

The following points are. stressed throughout the languaging 

instruction. 

# - , 

... Sentences are not made by stringing words together in a- 
haphazard fashion. ■• 

... There are certain "rules" about choosing which words to 
use in a sentence and how to put. those words together. 

... The student already uses these "rules", or he would ^ot 
be able to tails/ 3 to others using sentences. 

. . . * Wheri the student becomes more aware of these' "rules", he 
- does not need ; to guess or take a wild stab when 4 he en- 
counters a difficult sentence. He can use what he knows 
about a sentence to help him jf ignite out the parts that he 
t does not know. 
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The languaging segment introduces a new model of sentence 
structure. Why not use traditional grammatical raodels of struc- 
ture? The reason is simple traditional grammatical models of 
sentence structure can become quite complicated, much too com- 
plicated for marginal readers to master in a few -weeks 1 time. 
The terminology is complex. .Consider these few examples:- direct 
object, indirect object, gerund, participle, predicate complement; 
prepositional phrase, and dependent clause. The number of "rules" 
that must be mastered <to use this system on a wide variety of 
sentences would be quite high. So we have constructed our oyn 
model of sentence structure — a model that is not a contradiction 
of traditional grammar but rather one that is based squarely on 
traditional grammatical structures. It is a "stripped-down" irodel 
designed to be simple enough to be learned by learning a small 
number of "rules", yet comprehensive enough to apply to most 
Setitences which occur in Army training literature. 

The structure and terminology of the languaging model is based 
largely on thought units and the kinds of information which each 
thought unit contributes to the complete idea expressed by* the .. . 
sentence. The most basic structure divides the sentence as 
follows: 



j MAIN IDEA i MORE ABOUT THE MAIN IDEA 
I ... 1 - I 

The main idea can be separated into two thought units. 



MAIN 

I ~ : i 


IDEA 


I 

SUBJECT 


ACTION 



MORE ABOUT THE MAIN IDEA 



The Action thought unit in a sentence may be one of three kinds: 
Active, -Passive, or Is-Ness. (The Action: Is-Ness corresponds 
to linking or copulative verbs.) The thought units which tell 
more about the main idea may present six different kincls of in- 
formation. Figure 15 presents the complete basic model of sen- 
tence structure. 
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The Languaging Tasks . Each of the three main fo£al areas of 
the languaging segment is treated in at least one languaging task 
or resource. The focus on individual words is treated in (1) "the $ 
Passage Vocabulary Words (one set for each passage) 'and (2) the 
MOS~Cluster Word Lists (one set for each MOS cluster).' 
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Sample items # of Passage Vocabulary Words: 

LOW VISIBILITY - A TIME WHEN IT IS HARD- TO SEE, SUCH AS u 

IN FOG AND" WHEN IT IS DA.FK 
RECONNAISSANCE - TO LOOK FOR THE ENEMY AND FIND HIS 
LOCATION 

Sample items of the MOS-Cluster Word Lists: 
CORRESPONDING DIGITS 
CREDITED DIRECTIVE , 

CRITICALLY ' DIRECTIVES 

CURRENT DIRECTOR 

DISCLOSED 

The focus on individual words in relation to the total sen- 
tence is treated in the Modified Cloze exercise.^ The cloze exer- 
cise was constructed by removing selected words and phrases in the 
categories treated by the languaging model. 

Sample items from Modified Cloze: 

Mortar and artillery squads and platoons control in- 
direct fire through Mortar Gunnery Teams and Field 

Artillery Gunnery Teams. Each . has 

thr:ee parts: (1) an observer, (2) the fire direction 

center (FDC) , and (3) the weapon crews or _J ; 

"\ battery. 

The focus oh the total sentence is treated in two related exercises 
Exercise on Sentence Chunks: I and Exercise on Sentence Chunks: II. 
Each requires the student to identify sentence chunks as Subject, 
Action, or More About. 

* cr 
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Sample items from Exercise on Sentence Chunks: I 
EXAMPLE: 

On the battlefield / (the weaponsy / were fire d / 
b. y the soldiers . 

1. Supply publications / are used / by Supplymen. 

2. During unit training / field manuals / * 
are used / to help train the soldiers. 

Sample item from Exercise on Sentence Chunks: II — 

You " supplies in a way that will* 

protect them from theft. 

A. The missing chunk is the SUBJECT chunk. 

B. The missing chunk is the ACTION chunk. 

C* The missing chunk is a- -MORE ABOUT chunk. 

Five passages, and the exercises draim from them, present 
content common to all MOS clusters, Thdse materials are used in- 
group sessions in which all students participate, regardless of 
MOS. The remaining passages, and the tasks drawn from them, are 
MOS-cluster specific and are used only by students training in. 
that cluster. 



Each week begins with common training for all studentSv, using 
a group passage. This training occupies 50-60% of the langvSging 
portion of instruction. The two key .exercises in the group in- 
struction are the Exercise on Sentence Chunks: I and the Modified 
Cloze. The Exercises on Sentence Chunks are presented in a 5-week 
teaching cycle. Each Exercise on Sentence Chunks contains sen- 
tences largely' of one (or in some cases, two) Action types. This 
reduces the Complexity of sentence forms which must be treated in 
any one teaching session and gives' the student a chance to learn 
to work with one Action type before he goes on to another. 

The' group instruction is followed by training in parallel 
materials specific- to the student's own MOS cluster. ThIs, segment 
is highly flexible; fi;om among the several 'program options, the 
instructor selects those activities most suited to the needs of 
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his students. He chooses from the Exercises on Sentence Chunks : 
I, cloze exercises, the MOS-Specific Passages, the Passage Vo- 
cabulary Words, and the MOS Cluster Word Lists. Students work 
either alone or in subgroups of men in the same *MOS cluster. 

r 

* • 

Evaluation Procedure ■ The overall effect of the lalnguaging 
program is measured by a Modified CLoze test given as. a pretest 
and as a posttest. The Modified Cloze test serves as an overall 
measure of sentence comprehension. The Modified Cloze Test was 
generated from a specially written 500 word passage on map read- 
ing and land navigation. It has 20 blanks, each blank represent- 
ing a judgmen tally deleted content word or phrase for which 
sufficient grammatical or semantic cues exist in'ttiat sentence. 
The student is supplied a list 1 of 40 choices (the 20 correct 
answers and 20 distractors) from which to fill in the blanks. 
This list is divided into separate columns corresponding to the 
major categories of the Simplified model of sentence structure 

Feedback on Student Progress . The Strand II strategy of mov- 
ing toward greater teacher freedom relieves the teacher of cumber- 
some record keeping. However, the teacher is not deprived of 
feedback data on the progres*s of his students. Each exercise is 
scored (by the teacher, by 'a student scorer, by a student peer 
instructor, or by the student himself) . The teacher thus can judge 
how well each student does on a given exercise. Furthermore, the 
teacher can determine a student's general performance level by 
observing his overall performance on written exercises and the 
accuracy of his responses in the group discussions. A teacher may 
also occasionally assign an exercise or activity as a "test" under 
test conditions to further measure student progress. 

Conceptualizing . Worksheets were eliminated and the student 
is now given more latitude to construct his own response in accord- 
ance to the requirements of each exercise, This process is care- 
fully "guided by the teacher to keep within the framework of reading 
comprehension skills training and the direct instruction in job 
knowledge. As with the Languaging component, the instructional 
time is divided between group discussions and individual work. 

This revised component deals with (1) the development of in- 
creased reading comprehension skills and (2) direct instruction to 
increase job knowledge. Job concepts are presented to the students 
in the form of the job reading passages along with various 'concep- 
tualizing strategies or schemes useful in the process of "compre- 
hending" the concepts and thus increase the individual's knowledge 
base in a job area. 

A conceptualizing task, in this program, is any activity in 
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which the student is asked to translate job knowledge information 
from one form of representation to another. Thus, a student might 
be asked to translate: 



Iconic Input" 
(Pictures) 

OR - 
Schematic Input 
(Flov Charts) 
(Tables) 

OR 

Lingustic Input 
(Printed Words) 
(Spoken Words) 



to 



Iconic 
or 

Schematic 
or 

Linguistic 



Output 



to 



Iconic 
or 

Schematic * 
or 

Linguistic 



Output 



to 



Iconic . 
or 

Schematic 
or 

Linguistic 



Output 



A typical conceptualizing activity might have the student 
f irst read a passage and then* draw and label a picture of his 
understanding of the passage. He would then be asked to explain 
the picture to the teacher or other students for their feedback 
and reactions. Also, the student might be asked to locate, in the 
passage, the sentence/ s where the information was obtained for the 
various parts of his picture. Thus, through a chain of tasks, the 
studenNhas read, the passage, processed the information, * developed 
a new concept of the. information, recorded his new concept in. the 
form of a picture, and finally, has made yet another translation 
of the information by explaining his picture to another person. 

x 

Through this type'of activity, the conceptualizing program 
focuses on (1) the development of increased reading comprehension 
skills through the teaching of various conceptualizing skills, and 
; (2) gives direct instruction to increase job knowledge by using the 
specialty prepared job reading passages a6 the vehicle for teaching 
and applying the conceptualizing/comprehension skills . 
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Conceptualizing Activities . 'The major conceptualizing activ- 
ities are*/ ■ . 

a, drawing flow charts 

b. constructing classification tables 
'c. drawing pictures 

d. drawing posters 

e. presenting orally the output product from any of the 
K above 

f. paraphrasing the job pas^ges in either' written or spoken 

form and the conceptlTpresented in the passage. 

At least two of these conceptualizing activities are' pre- 
scribed for each of the 72 job reading passages. Common activi- 
ties among all passages are e, and f, above, presenting orally the 
output product, or paraphrasing the concepts presented. This pro- 
cedure forces the student to continually review the concepts and 
job knowledge presented in the passage in order to perform the 

required activity, e.g., 1) drawing flow chart > 2) explaining 

flow chart ► 3) presenting the content of the passage. 

The operational sequence of presenting the conceptualizing 
tasks is simple, Thue student first learns how to perform the task 
(flow chart , "picture, classification table) and is then given re- 
peated practice in applying the skill. 

The process of learning the skill is conducted by utilizing 
job reading passages containing familiar or known content... Pas- 
sages of this nature are those containing job knowledge known to 
most of the students through i-ns traction in basic combat training 
and are passages . which are considered to be of M general n relevance 
across Army occupational clusters. Examples of this type are 
"Emergency *First Aid," "Individual and Direct Fire Weapons, 1 ' "Food 
Service Personnel," and "Transportation of Sick and Wounded,". 

These passages and the conceptualizing tasks performed on each 
are examined in group sessions iri which the instructor demonstrates 
how better comprehension of the passage can be obtained through the 
us*e* of a particular conceptualizing activity, 

9 After the stud^its afc£ introduced to the conceptualizing acti- 
vity by using the group passages, they are then asked to apply it 
to a series of MOS-specific job reading passages to increase both 
their skill and job knowledge and- thus develop increased reading 
comprehension ability in their job area. 

The design and nature of tjiese activities demand a very active 
participation by the -teachers . The activities were designed, to be 
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{'teacher oriented" rather than "material oriented" and for that 
reason, the teacher's role is far different than with Strand I 
modules and materials. 

Of primary importance to this component of the Strand II 
program is that students are not given "worksheets" to "fill put 
and turn in". Rather, they are given a written passage and are 
then guided by the instructor to make their own worksheets and 
complete them, to "fcyrm" a concept rather than have one presented 
to them. 

The teachers are furnished with guidelines for the presenta- 
tion, sequencing and dest ription of the conceptualizing tasks and 
are then required to ."teach them" within the context of the job 
reading passages . 

The guidelines contain at least one suggestion for^ a concep- 
tualizing activity to be performed on each of the 72 job reading 
passages. The conceptualizing activity guidelines shown here are 
examples taken from four passages in three MOS clusters. 

\ ■ 

Passage Conceptualizing Conceptualizing 
Title SkilX . Activity 

Vehicle 1) Draw Procedures Used for 

Recovery Vehicle Recovery 

2) Flow Chart Recovering a 

Vehicle' 



Driving 1) Classification Different Driving . 

Conditions Table Conditions X Pro- ■ \« 

* . ' cedures ,to Follow 

- for Each Condition 



Baked Goods 1) Flow Chart Preparation & Cdok- 

- - ing of Baked Goods 

* 

2) Draw Steps in Making 

p Baked Goods 



Security in 


1) 


Draw 


Poster on "Communi- 


Communications 






cations Security" 




2) 


Classify 


Types of Communica- 






tions X Security 








Procedures Used 



These guidelines, however, are only the minimal requirements 
for each task, for the ; teachers as well as the students. The 
teachers,, during the activity, are also emphasizing job vocabulary 
sentence construction, paraphrasing techniques, the job concepts, 
and many factors involved in teaching conceptualizing ^skills/ 
developing reading comprehension, and building a base of job 
knowledge. 

Evaluation of the Conceptualizing Program . The Conceptualiz- 
ing program of Strand II, as with the Languaiging program, has been 
designed to reduce the amount of classroom record keeping and thus 
give the teacher increased freedom to determine appropriate inter- 
action with the students while conducting the program. Again, as 
with the languaging, the teacher is not deprived pf the necessary 
formative data on the progress of his students. Each conceptual- 
izing activity is examined and judged by the individual student, 
his peers, and by the teacher. The student is given immediate 
feedback about his work and retains his written work in a. perma- 
nent file for review. 

The overall effect of the conceptualizing is measured in p,re- 
and post-testing by a (1) Conceptualizing Skills Test, and (2) a 
Job Knowledge objectives Test. 

The two-part Conceptualizing Skills test measures the stu- 
dent's achievement in his ability to 'use the major reading compre- 
hension skills taught and applied throughout the six weeks of 
school. The student is /first shown a short passage and a model 
flow chart cons truc^t-ed^from the contents'; of the passage. Next, he 
is given another passage of different 'content and asked -to* produce 
his flow chart from the contents of the new passage. This process 
J.s repeated in the^second part of. the test which involves construe 
tion of a classification table. 

The Job Knowledge Test gives an overall measurement of the 
student*s increase in MOS-specific jpb knowledge. Two job concepts 
from each o£ the 12 job reading passages were selected as test 
items to be included in the 24-item test. Sample questions from 
three of the tests are shown below. 
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Using Recipe Cards 

The Cook's Worksheet? gives information about: 1) each' food on the 
menu, 2) how much food is to be prepared, and 3) _ • 

how long to cook the food 
the different ways to measure ingredients 
the recipe card number for each food item on the menu 
methods of . keepirmthe food sanitary 



The Engine • 

The engine stroke in which the spark' plug ignites the mixture of 
fuel and air in' the cylinder is called: 

a) the intake stroke 

• b) the compression stroke 

c) the power stroke 

d) the exhaust stroke 



Publ ications 

The four types of Army publications which Clerks and Supplymen use 
most often are: 1) supply publications; 2) doctrinal , training, 
and organizational publications; 3) technical publications; and 

4) • 



a) marketing publications 

b) administrative publications 

c) vehicle operation publications 

d) manpower publ ications 



The Decoding Component . The development of Strand I' and, 
Strand 7 ifNdid not take into consideration the development y£ a 
separate decoding program. The reason, as stated in\ Chapter 2, was 
that/£fter Examination of Army literacy training dataVwe found 

ft most of' the'students entering APT programs had at least 4th 
grade readir.g level skills. This reading grade level indicates 
that they 'already possessed most of the decoding capabilities. 
Thus, the development of an intensive decoding program was not 
^warrant 

Lt it, tecosgnized however (that for some students at each 
school, a d&coliing problem doefc exist. The magnitude of the prob- 
lem varies at different AITPT^sites as does the number of students 
at any given time. Some AITPT schools have existing decoding 
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programs to handle this problem while others dd not. 



For the schools that do not have a decoding program or for 
the schools that may not be satisfied with their present deciding 
programs we are suggesting the use of a modified commercially 
developed program, The A. P.P. Program: Auditory Discrimination in 
Depth . 14 . 

The A.D.D. Program is-a comprehensive decoding' program which 
begins at $the point of teaching discrimination of gross sounds, 
advances to the teaching of consonants and vowels, and ends 'with 
the encoding and decoding of both simple and complex syllables . 

The modifications we have made to the A.D.D. Program ajre in- 
cluded as a separate teachers guide'in the Strand II implementa- 
tion package. These modifications include^ an expanded program 
guide, a revised introduction to the program*, and a guide for. the 
use of job-related words in the final segments of >the prograpi. 

The complete A.D.D. Program also offers an initial screening 
test (L.A.C. Test - Lindamood Auditory Conceptualization Test). 
The test is administered on an individual basis, and is a useful 
instrument for planning individual needs. 



14 

The A.D,D. Program: Auditory Discrimination in Depth* by Charles 
H. Lindamood and Patricia C. Lindamood. Publisher :j NYT Teaching 
Resources Corp, Catalog No. 25-100. ? 
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CHAPTER 4 



EFFECTIVENESS QF FLIT TRAINING 

J 

In this chapter we will present data on the characteristics of 
FLIT students and on the effectiveness of the prototype FLIT job 
reading training program as it was developed and operated at Fort 
Ord, California: The total FLIT program is composed of a number of 
separate and. distinct training components ,- each of which is direct- 
ed to the" attainment of a specific and clearly operationalized sub- 
objective of the overall prWam of training. Individual module 
evaluation data, illustrating* the effectiveness of these several 
separate components of the training program In achieving their own 
specific training objectives, will be presented separately for 
Strands L^and II. After consideration of the effectiveness of the 
individual program components, data bearing on the summative, over- 
all evaluation of the effectiveness of the total FLIT training 
program will be presented, ^.Summative data will' be presented pri- 
marily in terms of gains and end-of -course achievement level on 
both the USAFI measure of general reading comprehension and the 
JRTT measure of proficiency in performing a variety of job reading 

/ 

tasks. o 

Characteristics of FLIT Students 

The appropriateness and operating .effectiveness of any train- 
ing program is in large .part a function of the students who are 
engaged in the program. This section describes some characteris- 
tics of the 1,035 students who were trained in Classes 1-125 fn the 
FLIT School at Fort Ord during the period of April 1972 through 
March 1975.. 

All 1 'the students are young adult males who have been in the 
Army for 2 months. Detailed descriptive data were obtained from an 
extensive questionnaire administered individually to the first six, 
classes. This practice was halted because of the length of time h 
required for the interview. The questionnaire was later reinstated 
as a take-home item, so we hive data for 1,035 men. In the tables 
/that follow, numbers fluctuate because of missing information. 

The ages and educat-i^i levels of students^in the first 125 r 
FLIT classes are shown in Table 8, The median age is 1*9, and median 
years. of education completed is 12. Five hundred and eighty seven 
out of 1,035 (over 57%) reported having a high, school diploma or GED 
equivalency, which contrasts sharply with their mean entry reading 
grade level of 5. 3, on the USAFI general reading test and 5.2 on the 
* Job Reading Task Test. 
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Table 8. Age and Education Levels 
of FLIT Students - 125 Classes 



Age 


N 


Years of School ConmlptpH 




1°7 


' , 91 


7 


14 


18 


. 252 


8 


25 


19 


" 247 


9 V 


65. 


.20 


201 




- 145 ' • 


21 


. 80 


ii 




22 


42 ,. 






23 


■ 2 ^ 


13 


,1 


' 24 


25 


> 14 . . 


21 


25+ 


. 69 


■ , 15+ 


7 


Total. 1,028 


. Total 


1,035 






High School Diploma 


572 






GED .Certificate r * 


15 






No, High School Diploma 


. 448 






Total 


1,035 ' 






* f 

■ : / - 






4 
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There has been a variety of ethnic groups represented in the 
FLIT program, as Table 9 shows. About 28% of the men in the FLIT 
program have been foreign born, with about half: of these men having 
lived in this country for one year or less. 

The large range of ethnic groups and number of foieign-born 
individuals imply considerable language variation, which Table 10 
confirms. Here we see\that, although English is the primary lan- 
guage for more than 67% of the sample, many of ^the men have a 
primary language O ot her than English, with Spanish the next most 
common language. 

It is clear m from these data that much of the literacy problem 
at the FLIT school goes beyond students having inadequate reading, 
decoding, or word-attack skills; much of the problem is a language Q 
problem. In the FLIT job reading program, tjie student, with margin- 
al English language skills is provi4ed prac Ace in using- these 
skills in working with jo'b reading materials. 

\ 

Module Evaluation Data 

Strand I: In this section data appropriate to the evaluation 
of the individual modules of Strand I of FLIT are presented for 
students trained in Classes 40-125, in the period from April 1973 
through March 1975. Prior to Class 40, the Strand I program was in 
a state of continualtadevelopment and revision. Not until Class 40 
do the datareflect the performance of students 'in the fully devel- 
oped Strand 1 program in the stabilized form in which it fras imple- 
mented at all Army Training .Centers as an operational program. 

The purpose of Strand I of FLIT is to provide traifning in the 
perf ormance~of the specific reading tasks involved in learning about 
.how to do a job and in the day-by-day carrying oiit of the duties of. 
thg^<job. Extensive task* analysis resulted in 6 sub-objectives and 
the corresponding component modules of the training program to 
attain these/^tfjecti^es. These objectives are given full operation- 
al meaning in the sets of criterion-referenced prof iciency • tests 
constructed for each module. The modular level "evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the Strand I program consists then of determining " 
the ef f ectiveness_of_each module in training students to reach the 
mastery criteria on the criterion^-ref erenced proficiency tests for 
that module. v , . s \ 

Training Effectiveness of Modules , Five of "the" Strand I 
modules yield , da^ta suitable for evaluating the instructional effec- 
tiveness of the separate modules: Table of -Contents, Index, Tables 
and Graphs, Body of the Manual, and' Proced ural Di rections. For each 
of these modules , u there are module proficiency testes, prepared in 3 
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Table 9. Ethnic Group and Foreign Born 
FLIT Students - 125 Classes 

\ 



Ethnic Group 


N 




Fore.i^n Born 








Time in USA 
(years) 


N 


Anglo-American 


218 




1/2 


104 


Negro 


268 




1 . 


31 


S panis h-Ameri can 


194 




2 

* •* 


43 


Polynesian 


256 




3 


30 


Other I ■ 


99 




4+ 


79 



Total 1,035 Total 287 

(28%) 
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Table 10. Language Background of 
FLIT Students - 125 Classes 



Language 



Students T 

Primary 

Language 



Language 
Spoken 
in Home 



English 


D 680 

* 


COO 

582 


Spanish 
Samoan 


95 
95 


160 
104 


All Philippine 


.81 


89 


Gua mania n 


28 


27 


Korean 


23 


26 


v. 

Chinese 


1 


8 


American Indian 


6 


10 


Japanese 


2 


2 


* * 

Other 


5 


6 


Total 


1,022 


1,014 
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alternate forms, which are used to assess module-specific profi- 
ciency before and after instruction.' (The forms modules do not 
have overall module pre- and post- tests for proficiency. Rather 
each form as its own separate M sub-module n . Hence no pre- and 
post-test profic^fe^y data are .presented for Forms.) 

Table 11 shows for ea^]i module, separately: 1) the percentage 
of students who Successfully passed the pre-test for the" module 
and advanced immediately to the next module; 2)* the percentage who 
failed the pre-test and then passed the *pos£-tesi: after instruc- 
tion; and .3<)>.the percentage of students who failed the pre-test and 
subsequently failed the post-test or never did complete the module. 
Data from all MOS clusters have been combined in this table. 

It is clear from Table 11 that most of the students needed 
training in most of the modules. While 20% of the students were 
alble to reach criterion level on the Tables arri Graphs pre-test (and 
t:hus did not need training in this task area), only 3% of the stu- 
dents were able to reach the criterion level in extracting v inf orma- 
/tion from the Body of the Manual material prior to instruction. 

/ * ' ■ 

In regard to the Failed or Did Not Complete column, it should 

be pointed out that some students did not achieve proficiency in a 
given module after recycling, and they were moved into the next 
module to make sure that all students had some exposure to all the 
different job reading tasks before the six weeks of school were 
completed. WTiile this practice precluded strict adherence ; to 
mastery performance criteria, the modules are not necessarily hier- 
archical and so cumulative deficits in skills would not result. 
Attempting to achieve mastery did, however, result in a fairly 
large number of students (61%) who failed to complete the difficult 
Procedural Directions module satisfactorily. ~*Fhis module^comes 
near the end of the program, and many slower learners had to be 
moved ahead to learn about their MOS forms without achieving crite- 
rion levels of proficiency on the Procedural Directions post-test/ 

The effectiveness of each of the training modules i6 shown in 
Column 6. These data are obtained by dividing the entry in Columrt 
4 by the sum of the entries in Columns 4 and 5. The training 
effectiveness percentage is thus the percentage of those students 
who could not pass the module proficiency test before instruction 
but who did pass the proficiency test in that module after instruc- 
tion. The difficulty of the Procedural Directions task is shown by 
the number of students needing training on this task and by the 
fact that it was this module whose training succeeded in bring 
the smallest percentage (33%) of students needing trailing to profi- 
ciency. The training effectiveness of the other modules in training 
students to* the criterion-referenced level of proficiency ranged 
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Yable 11. Module Performance: FLIT Students 



(1) * 


(2) 


(3) 


04) 


— « 

(5) 


(6) 


Module 


N 


Passed 

Pre- 

Test 

% 


Passed 

rOBt" 

Test 

% 


Failed or 

Complete 

% . 


Training 

% 


o 

Table of Contents 


710 


■ 19 


67 


14 


83 * 


Index 


710 


16 


56 


28 


67 

< 


Table & Graphs 


710 


, 20 


53 


27 


' 66 

A 


Body of Manual 


710 


3 


49 


48 


48 


Procedural / y.0 
Directions N ■ ' 


9 


30 


. 61 


33 



< 



5 tf 

.. ." J« 



97 

100 f 



fjrom'48% t9 83%. The failure of these data tio more closely approx- 
imate 100% in a self-paced mastery training program suggests that, 
for about one-th:yrd of the FLIT stydentb, 6 weeks may be insuffi- 
cient time in which to accomplish the required learning, 

The data of- Table il indicate that, in terms of criterion- 
referenced measurements of specific jpb-related reading tasks, 
FLIT students are indeed acquiring job-relevant reading skills i># 

♦ . # 

Speed and Accuracy Criteria . Satisfactory performance on the 
criterion-referenced module proficiency tests is specified in terms 
of the dual criteria of accuracy and time: 90% of the construe ted- 
response, fill-in questions must be answered correctly within 20 

"minutes for a student 1 to. pass a module proficiency test. Data in 
Table 12 show, for the 376 students in FLIT Class 40-90, .the per- 
centage of students failing any module pre-test who failed that 
pre-test for reasons of insufficient accuracy, taking too much time, 
or for reason3 of both accuracy and time. For ^example, of the stu- 
dents who failed the Tables and Graphs pre-test and entered instruc- 
tion in that module, 44% failed to meet the accuracy criterion, 37% 

'failed to meet.the time criterion, and the remaining 19% of those 
students failed' to meet both criteria. Failure to attain the re- 
quired 90% level of correct answers accounts for more than half of , 
the* student failures oil the module pre-tests and, oh the average, 
an additional 22% of the students failed to meet either the accuracy 
or the time criterion. 

For these same students, Table 13 shows their mean pre-test 
scores on the criterion measure which they failed. This table 
shows, in the case of students failing the Body of the Manual' pre- 
test, that those, who failed on the basis of accuracy answered 48% 
of the questions correctly on the pre-test, those failing to meet 
the time criterion took an average of 40 minutes to complete the 
pre-test, and those with sub-standard scores on both accuracy and 
time ans°wered 63% of the questions correctly and took 42 minutes 
;to finish the test. Data are shown only for the variables on which 
performance was sub-standard: students whose less-than-90% -correct 
scores are shown in the accuracy column did complete the test in not 
mo*e than 20 minutes; those whose failing time scores are shown in 
the time column did get at least 90% of the test items correct; and 
those failing on both accuracy and-^time, the average scores on both', 
criterion dimensions are shown. ( N ^ 

Summary of Strand I Effectiveness . Students failing only the 
accuracy criterion do faiJl^^Qiiaidej^Dly more items on the Body of 
the Manual and»^Fro^e^ural^Direc tions pre-tests than on the pre-tests 
for the other, modules; for students failing on the basis of time or 
accuracy and* 1 time, their performance is surprisingly uniform from 
module to module. 

' *> 
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Table 12. Percentage of Students Failing 
a Module Pre^Test, for Reasons of Accuracy, 
Time, and Both Accuracy and Time 



3? 










'% of Students Failing Pre-Test Criteria: 


Module • * 


Accuracy 


Time 


Acciiracy & Time 


Table of Contents 


52^ 


19 


. 29 


Index s 


53' 


11 


36 


Tables apd Graphs 


44 


37 


19 


Body of Manual 


71' 


7 


22 


Procedural 






1 


Directions 


62 


30 


8 


Mean 


57 


21 


22 


N = 376 






1 
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Table 43 • Mean Pre-Test Scores of 
• Students Failing Module Pre-Test 



Module 



Table of Contents 
Index 

Tables and Graphs 
Body of Manual 
Procedural Directions 



Reason for Pre-Test Failure 

Accuracy Time' Accuracy &• Time 

* - 

% Correct Minutes % Correct Minutes 
•> * 

36 



75 
70 
70 
48 

54 ' 



32 
35 
30 
40 
32 



66 
71 
66 
63 
52 



39 
33 
42 
33 



Mean 
N = 376 



63 



34 



64 



37 



< * 



100 



It is clear in'these data that?, although needing skill train- • 
ing to meet practically useful performance standards, many FLIT ^ 
stUdents do ^fcer each of the training modules wifh an established 
basic ability to perform these job reading tasks. As shown in 
Table 11 most students fail to pass the module pre-tests and claarj 
ly show a need for training on these fundamental job reading tasks. 
In Table 12 we s£e that the great majority of those students fail- 
ing the n»dule ,pre-tests fail to meet the 90% criterion level of 
accuracy (on the average 57% fail on accuracy alone and another IU 
fail on both accuracy and time). This inability to meet accuracy 
standards is, however, far from total, for these stu tents^average 
63% correction their module) pre- test. This gap between 60/ o and 90/, 
accuracy iff sizeable and real, and if does represent the difference 
between some genuine but insufficient reading ability and the abil- 
ity to use printed materials with sufficient skill to meet the 
reading demands of the job. Similarly, students failing to meet 
the criterion level of time do take considerably more than half 
again as much time to accomplish the pre-test -reading tasks as re- 
alistic daily working demands of the job will permit. 

Strand II : This sectioji reports data indicating the effective- 
ness of~the several separate instruction compqnents of the experi- 
mental FLIT Strand II curriculum. Strand II was developed to pro- 
vide systematic training in the basic job reading skill areas of 
word recognition, languaging, and conceptualizing through use of 
reading materials specially prepared to present the major concepts* 
of MOS clusters in reading passages written at the 7th-9th grade 
level of reading difficulty! The Strand II instructional cycle 
which details thl iris true tiqnal and assessment operations of this 
curriculum is outlined in Chapter 3. Data presented in .this section 
were obtained from 14 8v students in classes 100-112 at the" FLIT 
school at Fort Ord from September through December of 1974, the pe- 
riod of the tryout of the'first developmental ^version of this ex- . 
perimental curriculum. Instructional time for these students was 
divided equally among Strand I, Strand II, and general reading 
training, daily. 

Amokqt of Training Completed . In each of 3 MOS clusters (Cook, 
Clerk, and Mechanics), Strand II training consisted of 12 instruct 
tional modules, each with its standard complement of worksheets and 
training exercises directed at improving basic job reading skills. 
Students progressed at their own rate in this self-pac€d program 
which required mastery of all tasks in a module before advancing to 
the next module. Table 14 shows the number of students completing 
one module, two modules, etc., in each gtrand II ilQS cluster. 

From Table 14 it can be seen that no student was able to com- 
plete all twelve modules for. any MOS cluster.. Only 30% of the stu- 
* dents were able to complete half of the modules during their AITPT 
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Table 14. Strand II Number df Modules Completed 



Number of Modules Completed 



1- 

2 
3 
4 

( 5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



t 


Number 


of 1 Students Completing 




Cook 


Clerk 


Mechanic 


Total 




7 , 


j 




: .11 




5 


6 


2 


13 




7 


1U 


1U 


97 




11 


12 


10 


33 




6 


6 


6 


18 


V 


1 


12 


8 


' 21 




2 


. 4 


7 


!3 




0 * 


1 


3 


4 




0 


1 


2 


3 




0 - 


0 


3 


3 




1 


1 


.0 


' 2 


/ 

/ 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


N 


40 


56 


52 


148 
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training time. This finding was surprising since a previous pilot 
tryout had indicated that two modules per week was about the aver- 
age rate of completion. Several possible explanations could ' 
account for this dramatic drop in production. First, the adminis- 
tration of Strand II oral reading exercises required considerable 
expenditure of instructor time in a one-on-one situation. Some- , 
times this involved as much as 80% of the time during a 1-1/2 hour 
training period. During the time that the instructor was listening^ 
to the oral reading of one student, there was no Sne left to mom- ' 
tor the other students in class. Further, there was much unpro- 
ductive time .spent by the students waiting for the rtext event in 
the instructional cycle simply because the instructor was either ■ 
tied up with ."grading packet worksheets or listening to oral reading 
production .of a single student. Additionally, if the student work- 
ing on his own in the module worksheet exercises needed help from 
the instructor, he had to wait until the instructor was f.ree before 
he could continue. It also is possible that these time delays , 
built into the system caused frustration in the students, resulting, 
in lower production, and also provided a ready rationale for not 
doing the work if the student was less than motivated to do the 
reading tasks on his own initiative.' These data indicate that the 
heavy burden of individual oral testing and scoring of worksheets, 
along with the increased demands by students for individual assis- 
tance, prevented students from accomplishing a large segment -of this 
experimental, individualized, self-paced, program of training. Be- 
cause students differed so widely in the number of modules completed, 
all further analysis of Strand II effectiveness data was carried out 
by averaging, for each student, his scores for Ahe total number of 
modules which he completed. 

Sight Reco g nition of' Job Vocabulary . One objective of the 
Sttand II materials was 'the development of rapid sight recognition 
of* job-related" words.- To achieve this purpose, word lists were 
developed for each module in each S trand^ II MOS cluster. This list 
consisted of all major job concept words introduced ' in the job read- 
ing passage for that module plus other high frequency job-relevant 
words drawn from a sample of standard Army manuals used in that MOS ^ 
cluster. Pre- and post-training data on the time required to read 
theajs vocabulary lists aloud -and the errors made in this oral read- 
ing are shown in Table 15. 

These data kre fully consistent in showing substantial increases 
in the speed of sight recognition and substantial decrease in the 
error rates of oral reading of job-relevant vocabulary Aipon comple- 
tion of Strand II training modules, On the average, this training 
enable-u students^ to read a list of 30 MOS-r elated vocabulary words 
in 5 second less time and with 3 fewer errors per list. Each module 
introduced new job-relevant vocabulary, the* choice of which was 
dictated by the job concepts to be presented in that module. 
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Table 15. Oral Reading and 
Error Pvates for Job Vocabulary 



Oral "RpadiriP: Measures 




Cook 
N=39 


Mechanic 
N=52 


Clerk 
N=5o 


Total 

XT— T /» "7 
0 O 


Rate in Words 


Pre 


1.1 


1*3 


1.0 


1.1 


Per Second 


Post 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


1.4 




Gai.n 


.3 


.3 


".3 


.3 


Errors Per List 


Pre / 


5.1 


2.8 


5.5 


4.4 


» * 


Post 


1.2 


1.1 


2-6 


1.7 




Gain 


-3.9 


-1.7 


-2-9 


-2.7 
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Of necessity, -many of these vocabulary words were complex in struc- 
ture and unfamiliar to the trainees in job reading. This training 
insured their sight recognition of this job. vocabulary as a pre- . 
requisite to undertaking the ^reading exercises of the module. 

Training in Oral Prose Reading . Once having insured the gight 
recognition of the "technical job vocabulary contained in the module 
reading passage, the Strand II modules provided a variety of read-, 
ing exercises, each involving a' different aspect of langua^ing or 
conceptualizing training and -all using the job-specific material 
of the passage as the content of the specific training. To assess 
the development of facility in reading the .connected "prose dis-' 
course of the passages, each student read the passage aloud to; the 
instructor before and after the reading training exercises of the 
module. Table 16 shows the rate of oral reading, obtained in a one 
minute sample and the number of errors, made before and after Strand 
II reading training. , ' . - ' 

In these data it appears that the Strand II reading exercises, 
h^ve had the effect of increasing the f acility/f liiency of oral 
* reading of the module, source material passages .ty an average of 22 
words per minute,' This 16% increase ;Ln reading rate is, accompanied 
by an average reduction of errors from 3^6 per minute to 2,4 per 
minute. This improvement in the speed/and accuracy of oral reading 
of job-relevant materials reflects an increased facility in the, 
processing of print into oral language, This^ freeing of involve- 
ment in the more mechanical aspects of reading permits the, reader m 
to focus increased attention on the major problem of conceptualiz- 
ing and comprehending the information content of the passage, 

Reading Comprehension , The goal of Strand, II is to provide 
training in. the constituent skills of reading for the purpose of 
improving the student 1 s ability to comprehend and g^in information 
from j'ob reading passages!' To assess the effect of ^ Strand II 
training on the comprehension of the job reading passage of each 
module, "cloze tests of that passage were administered at the stu- 
dents first encounter with the passage ' (before *6ral passage read-, 
ing) as well as the final step in* that module,. Both' cloze tests 
were of the standard type — the printed passage was presented with 
every fifth word replaced by a' blank to be fdlled in by the student 
The pre-module and post-module forms of the^cloze tests differed in 
that a different. word in the^ passage was chosen as the starting " 
point for the deletion of evesy fifth word; therefore a different 
fifth of the 300-400 "words in each passage was replaced by blanks 
on the pre- and post-test* forms of the cloze. The results obtained 
from the pre- and post-training administration of the cloze tests 
are shown in TabPe 17, ' \ • • 
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Table 16. Oral Reading Rate ai 
Mean Errors for Passage Reading 



J- 

Paragraph Reading 
Measurers 




Cook 
N=39 


Mechanic 
In-52 

ii • 


Clerk 
N=56 


Total 
N=»147 


Words Per Minute*. 


Pre 


141 


135 - 


135 


137 


* 


Post 


162 


159 


157 


159 




Gain 


21 


24 ' 


22 


22 


Errors Per Minute 


Pre 


2.6 


3.5 , 


. 4.4 


3.6 




Post 


1.6 


, 2.3 


3.0 


2.4 


t 


Gain 


-1.0 


-1.2 


-1.4 


-1.2 


* 


r . 




Y: 







it* 



j 



Table 17. Pre-Teat and 
Post- Test Cloze" Scores 



, Percentage of Correct Responses 



Pre-Test 
Post- Test 
Gain « 
N 



Cook 


NvMechanic 

"* 25 


. Clerk 


Total 


22 


23 


23 


46 


'49 


43 


46 


24 .. 


24 


20 


2-3 


39 


52 * 


56 


H47 



6 
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.In -each of the MOS clusters, the passage comprehension, -as 
measured by the cloze test, "doubled over the period of the Strand 
II module training and the average percentage of correct: answers 
increased* from 23% to 46%. The meaning of a score of 45% correct 
on the cloze test can be seen from previous research on the cloze 
measure of comprehension 'of Army job reading material. 15 On cloze 
tests of job. readipg^material at the (9th grade) difficulty level 
of the Strand II passages, approximately half of a sample of 395 
Army recruits were able to get 45% of the Clpze items correct. , 
Thus the' training modules of Strand II enabled students to read the 
module passages with the understanding of an adult whose general 
reading comprehension is at the 9th grade level. 

In these data, students have been tested, trained, and retest- 
- ed on the same passage in a module;- Although their substantially 
increased reading comprehension of this specific job-content in- 
formation has been evidenced, and although the module passages do 
presefat basic job concepts in each MOS cluster, the data' of Table 
17 are specific to the passages* and the content on which the stu- 
dents were trained. In order to examine the cumulative effect of 
Strand ]j<I training arici the generalizability of reading comprehen- 
sion skills, the pre-test cloze scores on successive modules were 
examined. If the variety of passage-specif ic .Strand II reading 
training activities does increase the comprehension of not only that 
passage but also other passages of similar difficulty in that job- 
content area, then the pre-test' cloze scores (obtained on fiirst 
exposure to the passage) would r be expected to increase for succes- 
sively encountered passages. Data on pre'-test cloze scores fo\r the 
first, five modules of^ll three MOS clusters is shown in Figure 16 
for the 71 students who had advanced through enough, of the curric- 
ulum to permit this comparison. * 

These data suggest that reading comprehension may have increas- 
ed for each new module and passage attempted. Although the initial 
gain in pre-test cloze score may have been occasioned by "learning 
to take a cloze test", this explanation has lags force in explain- 
ing the higher average percent* correct pn tttfe pre-test to the fifth 
"^n»d.ule — by which time* the students had already taken. eight cloze 
tests. / 

Summary of Strand II Effectiveness . The data on the effective- 
ness of Strand II indicate 'that this program, in o its\first develop- 
mental form, produced statistically and practically significant 
improvements in the sight recognition t of job-specific j/ocabulary, in 



15 Sticht, ibid . f ch. 2. 
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Pre-Test Cloze Scores on Modules 1-5. 



the fluency and accuracy of oral reading of prose passages presentr 
ing major areas of job content, and in the reading comprehension of 
the jo,tn knowledge 'content of those passages. However, the burden 
placed on the instructor by the heavy requirements for listening to 
oral reading and -for scoring worksheets prevented the instructor 
f^om giving the assistance and attention necessary to insure that 
most students completed the entire curriculum. The revisions to 
this curriculum, which are designed to accomplish the same Strand 
it objectives more effectively, are described in Chapter 3'. 

Summative Evaluation of FLIT Program H - 

This section of the report deals with data bearing on the over- 
all effectiveness of the FLIT job reading training program. The 
data represent the overall resultant of the many separate reading 
training components discussed in the previous sections. In the 
course of the FLIT . development program, Strand I was developed first 
and remained essentially stable from Class 40 on. At about that 
time, preliminary development of the elements of a formal, systemat- 
ic Strand II program was undertaken. Since then the experimental 
Strand LI program r being. tried out at the FLIT school has been a 
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shifting array of experimental trailing cpmponents experimentally 
applied in the FLIT school^in. various combinations which were 
dictated more often by the need for experience with the use of the 
individual elements than by integrated systems considerations. 

Data for FLIT Classes 40-125 -will 'toe presented in this section. 
Throughout this period^ the Strand I program remained essentially 
constant in. its, present form* The (nature and extent of the Strand 
\l program v elements vafie Q d during this period. Throughout the en- 
ire FLIT school period,.° the two hqu^s of the instructional day not 
^pent in Strand I and Strand II training have'always befen devoted 
to some forta of study and practice in general reading in the 
diversified collection of simplified and standard general reading 
materials maintained at ^the school. The FLIT program whose overall 
effectiveness* will be considered thus included a combination of job 
and general reading training. £ 

■ * , 

The two msujor components of the FLIT program are job reading 
training and instruction in general reading comprehension. Overall 
effectiveness of the FLIT program has been measured by means of 
pre- and post-fraiiiing administration of alternate forms of the 
reading comprehension portion of the USAFI Intermediate Achievement 
Test and the 'FLIT Job Reading Task Test ( JRTT) . Effectiveness of 
the FLIT reading training program can be 'assessed by the gain* on 
these composite measures of general and of job reading performance 
over*the 6 week period of FLIT training. 

Table 18 presents the data on the* mean USAFI and JRTT reading 
grade. level (RGL) ( of FLIT students in Classes 40-125. 

In these data which are Vree of the regression artifact which 
has flawed, the assessment of so many remedial reading training pro- ,f 
grams, students enter* FLIT^ performing both general and job reading 
tasks equally well (or poorly) — low in the 5th grade reading 
level. After 6 weeks of FLIT training in general and in job reading, 
students have gained 2.1 RGL years on the JRTT measure of job read- 
ing (3 times the gain made in general reading) and the end-of -course 
average JRTT Score exceeds slightly l the targeted 'course objective of 
RLG 7.0. The .7 RGL gain on the USAFI Measure of general reading is 
in full accord with typical findings pf adult general reading drain- 
ing programs of from 50 to 100 hours *of instruction. 

A different perspective on the improvement in reading skills 
produced by the FLIT program can be seen in the percentages of these 
same students reading at various RGLs before and .after training, as 
shown in Table 19. 

As determined on the first day of^ FLIT training, the distribu- 
tions of job reading ability and general reading ability are highly 
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Table 18. Reading Performance 
in FLIT Classes 40-125 



Type of Reading 



General Reading 
(USAFI) 

Job Reading 
(JRTT) 



N 



714 
714 



Reading Grade Level 
Entry Exit Gain 



5.3 ,6.0 



5."2 7.3 



.7 



2.1 



•111 



0 



Table 19. Distribution of Reading Performance^ 
Before and After FLIT Training (N=714) 



J R T T 
%- of Students 



.RGB 



U S A F I 
% of Students 



Pre 


Post 


Change 




Pre 


Post 


Change 


2 


22 


20 


• 9+ 


1 


4 , 


3 


3 


12 


9 


. 8 


1 


7 


6' 


5 


20 


15 


7 


8 


14 


6 


20 


20 


0 


6 


, 19 


23 




24 


16 


-8 


5 


27 


25 


-2 


46 


10 


-36 


4- 


44 


27 


-17 ' 
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similar, with almost half of the scores on either measure falling 
at the 4th grade reading level or below. At the end of FLIT train- 
ing, there are 36% fewer students performing job reading at or be- 
low the 4th grade level and 17% fewer performing at this bottom 
level on the USAFI. In. terms of the FLIT objective of 7tji grade 
ability in job reading, the 10% .of students who read at this level 
prior %q training increased to 54%. who reached this .objective after 
training, for a net gain of 44% of~ students reaching the course 
objective. Forty-six percent of the students failed to reach the 
7th grade level of job reading proficiency in, the fixed training 
period of six weeks. On the USAFI measure of general reading abil- 
ity, there was, over the six weeks of ^FLIT training, an increase of 
15% in the number of students reading at or above RGL 7,0. Seventy- 
five percent of the students failed to reach this level 'of general 
reading comprehension. o 

Tables 18 and 19 have shown the average gains in job reading 
and general reading produced by the FLIT program, as well as the 
.percentages of students reaching various reading levels at the end 
of FLIT training.. Of further interest in evaluating the effective- 
ness of the FLI? program is the program impact in terms of the pro- 
portion- of students making small, intermediata, 'and large amounts 
of gain. The percentage of students making various amounts of gain 
on the JRTT aad. the USAFJ is shown in Table 20. ' 

The overall, effectiveness of t^ie FLIT training program for job 
reading is shown in the finding that over three-fourths of the 
students make JRTT gains of- more thar^one reading grade, with almost 
half of them making gains in job reading task performance of more - 
than 2 grade levels.' In contrast, substantial gains in general 
reading comprehension are much less frequent — about one- third of 
. the students made more than 1 grade level gaiiKover the period of 
the training. / 

That 31% of the students make zero or negative gains in genefal 
reading illustrates, a problem in the use of multiple-choice tests of 
reading comprehension, % such as the USAFI. Blind guessing on all 44 
4-alternative items of the -USAFI would produce chance success on 
some 11 of these "items. Since the USAFI RGL norms have been estab- 
lished on scores uncorrected for guessing, this average chance raw 
score would be interpreted as being at RGL 3.2, not zero. For Stu- 
dents who attempt 0 all items and whose true reading ability is in 
this region, there is a large and randomly vatying chance compo- 
nent to their scores. As a necessary. .consequence ,- r akny truly low b . 
readers who happen to guess more fortunately .on their pre-training 
test than after training thus produce negative gain scores on the 
USAFI. This problem has been obviated on the JRTT by the require- 
ment of fill-in, constructed responses which are specifically 
dependent on - the information in^the reading passage and for which 
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Table 20. Distribution of Student Gain 

(% of Students) 
(N-714) 



t 




R G L Gain 






Test 


Negative- Zero 


.1-1.0* 

i 


1.1-2.0 


2.1 'and above 


JRTT 


6 * r" 


17 ■ 


- 30 


47 


USAFI 


3i 


- '34 


22 


, 13 
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the expected probability of chance success approximates zero. 

Simmary o f Overall FLIT Effectiveness : The. data in the three 
above tables constitute the main evidence for the overall effective- 
ness of the FLIT program for general and job reading abilities. 
These data are highly consistent with each other in showing the FLIT 
program producing 3 times as much average gain, 3 times as many stu- 
dents brought>up to the 7th grade reading level, and 4 times-as many 
students making gains of more than 2 grade levels on the JRTT meas- 
' ure of "job reading than on the USAFT measure of general reading com- 
prehension. It is not that the FLIT program is deficient in train- 
ing general reading comprehension, for the results of general read- 
ing comprehension training programs for marginally literate adults < 
typically and consistently show from one-half to one year's gain in 
RGL for from 50 to 100 hours of general reading instruction. 
Rather,- these data indicate the gains that can be made in brief, ^ 
one-shot remedial reading training programs by focusing on training 
'on the specific tasks, and in the specific reading materials in which 
the student is required to become proficient. 

* — * . z> 

In summary, most FLIT, students needed training in the several 
basic job reading* tasks addressed in this program and most FLIT 
students demonstrated some, but jiot enough, reading competence on 
' these reading ta'sks to meet minimum job requirements without specific 
training. These data represent the functional reading training re- 
quirements to which the FLIT job reading training program is address^ 
ed and the effectiveness of tht various FLIT. modules in meeting these 
training needs. 

• The FLIT instructional modules differ greatly in their training 
effectiveness as measured by. the percentage of students needing, 
training whom they bring to criterion level job reading performance. 
These differences appear to spring frpm inherent differences in the 
difficulty of the several reading tasks which comprise the real/ 
world reading requirements of jobs. Module by module, these data 

- demonstrate that marginal job reading skills can be brought to the 
absolute criterion levels required for satisfactory job performance 

,by concentrated training which focuses on the specific, albeit com- 
plex, reading materials to whi'ch those reading, skills are to be 
applied. Differences in the effectiveness pf the various modules 
emphasize again the ineluctable differences in the times required 
to bring widely varying levels of entry skill to an absolute and 
demanding criterion level of performance. 

Subsidiary Evaluation Data - 

In addition to the basic evaluation data reported above for the 
current, stabilized version of the FLIT program, two smaller'scale 
evaluation studies were conducted. 
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Effects of Literacy Traini ng,: To further evaluate the flit 

program following the revisions for Classes 40 on, a group of Army 
personnel entering the Light Vehicle Drivers School at Fort Ord 
were tested for general reading and job reading ability on the 
first arid last weeks of their MOS training. Thus these men received 
no general reading training or direct , .extensive training in job 
reading as given in the FLIT, school, although of course they were 
introduced to Army job . reading materials. A-.^ 

Table 21 shows how well the FLIT "students did on general and / 
job reading task tests compared to Army personnel in the Light 
Vehicle - Drivers School who ..scored below the 7.0 grade level on the 
USAFI general reading test on entry into their MOS training. We 
note that the students who received no" literacy training improved 
1.0 grade level in general reading — again reflecting gain that 
can be obtained simply through retesting^at a later date . 

Regarding job-related reading, the FLIT students gained some 
2-1/2 years, while the non-literacy- trained personnel improved by 
one grade level. Again, the effectiveness of direct training in 
job-related reading is demonstrated. 

Retention Of Literacy Training : In order to examine the sta- 
bility and retention of the reading gains ^nd end-of-course reading 
achievement levels attained in FLIT training, 97 FLIT and AITPT ' 
graduates undergoing MOS- training at Fort Ord .were retested at the 
end of .their AIT — approximately 8 weeks after having completed 
reading training and immediately, before their first MOS duty assign- 
ment. As Table 22 shows, these FLIT graduates completed their AIT 
assignment with , job reading skills above the 7th grade level and 
almost 2 grade levels higher than they had displayed on entering 
FLIT some 3-1/2 months earlier. On the USAFI measure* of general 
reading ability, the gain of 1.0 RGL, which had been attained in 
FLIT, had "reduced to a net gain of .4 RGL'since entering reading 
training and these men entered their initial MOS assignment with a 
general reading comprehension below the 6th grade level. Some loss 
of newly acquired and unconsolidated reading skills can be expected, 
thrqugh disuse, in the heavily perf ormance-oriented MOS training of 
AIT/CST. The .substantially greater retention of the previously- 
learned job Reading skills illustrates again the effectiveness of 
training in those skills which will be practiced, applied, and re- 
tained in the training and job situations which follow the period of 
intensive reading training. 
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Table 21." FLIT Students Compared 
to No Literacy Training Group , 







General Reading 


V 

Job Reading 


Students 


N 


1 

Entry | .Exit 


Gain 


"Entry 


Exi,t 


Gain 


FLIT* 


94 


5.1 6.6 


1.5 


5.4 


8.0 


2.6 


No Literacy 
Training 


39' 


5.6 6,6 


1.6 

\ 


6.3 


7.4 





Classes 40-60 
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Table 22. Retention of 
USAFI and % JRTT Reading Gains 



J R T T RGL % 

✓ * 


USAFI RGL 


FLIT Entry. FLIT Exit AIT Retest 


FLIT Entry FLIT 'Exit AIT R a test 


"5.4 7.8 ... 7.3 . 


5.4 6.4 5.8 








r 


* 


** 




i 

c. 
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CHAPTER 5 
FLIT. IMPLEMENTATION 



The prototype Strand I and Strand II programs described 
in Chapters 2 and 3 were. first developed and tested at the 
experimental FLIT school at Fort Ord and subsequently 'imp le- > 
mented. This chapter describes all phases o'f the implementa- ^ 
tion program by which" the prototype FLIT .programs were" install- 
ed as operational programs to replace the then Army Preparatory 
Schools (APTs) at all Army Training Center^. With the implemen- 
tation of Strand I, the APT program was redesignated as Advanced 
Individual Training Preparatory Training (AITPT) to underscore 
the functional job reading training emphasis of the new train- 
ing program. This chapter first describes the implementation 
plan and follow-up for Strand I, then .presents monitoring data 
on the effectiveness of the operational AITPTs , and concludes 
by describing the plan and activities for implementing Strand II. 

Implementation of Strand I 

In September 1973, the Strand I program was approved for 
implementation at the remaining five Army Training Centers (ATCs) 
conducting APT: Fort's Knox, Jackson, Polk, Dix, and Leonard 
Wood. 16 The final implementation plan, consisting of student 
cost estimates, projected tjme schedule, and specific implemen- 
tation activities and decisions, was submitted to TRADOC in 
October 1973. This plan, later included as an attachment to 
the 5 February 1974 DA Letter which announced the change of the 
Army Preparatory Training program to the Advanced Individual 
Training Preparatory Training (AITPT) program, was to implement 
a "minimum of two hours of Strand I training within the APT s six- 
hour curriculum. The remaining four hours of • instruction were 
left to the discretion of the local AITPT school. 



l6 There was no formal implementation -program for the Fort Ord 
AITPT. ' In April 1972, the Fort Ord APT was = designated as t 
experimental school for the- development and evaluation of t£he 
FLIT prototype programs.' At the start of the formal Stratfd I 
implementation program the FLIT s.chool was redesignated is an 
AITPT school whose status was changed from experimental to op- 
erational by ir.~.remental transfer of responsibilities tf the . 
'Fort Ord Education Office. This transfer was completed at the 
end of the contract. ' . • » 
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Major Implementation Activities : Involved in any^fearge impl 

♦ mentatioi] 'process ar.e major activities and responsibilities which 
have to ciccur on the part of both the implementing organization 

• and th^systenr being changed. HumRRO's activities, as the imple- 
mentor , r included: . 

a.' scheduling and conducting workshops for training the 
APT staff in the AITPT procedures and -philosophies ; 

providing technical advisory service to each ATC through 
* \ out the implementation process; 

^c. providing each *ATC with camera-ready copies of all the 
job -reading teaching materials, the Job Reading Task 

« Tests, and jthe in-training proficiency' tests. This 

totaled* to approximately 3,200 masters per AITPT school. 
Samples of assembled materials were included; 

"d. providing "each ATC with«lists specifying the quantities 
of manuals, forms," and other materials neeHed to con- 
duct Strand I; * 

e. collecting data on the performance of each of the new 
AITPT programs. 

Each of the five ATCs had, to : 

' a. -change the name of the APT to AITPT; 

b t change; the sequence of literacy training from pre-BCT 
to post-BCT; 

c. stop input to the APT on the date specified in the 
implementation schedule, upgrade the selection standard 
to include * those with a reading grade level of 6.1 or 
below, and initiate AITPT screening; 

d. obtain the specified number of copies of the manuals, 
forms, and equipment -and materials indicated on the 
enclosures to the DA Letter dated 5 Feb 74; 

e. reproduce and assemble all the printed job reading 
material provided by HumRRO in the specified quantities 
(the initial reproduction request was based on the 
estimated need of training 100 soldiers per year in 
each of the J 6 MOS clusters); 

f . change the APT curriculum to include a minimum of two 
"hours of Strand I training; 
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g. set up a system for retesting all AITPT designees during 
the 3rd to 5th week of BCT and eliminate any who do not 
meet the selection criterion or whose MOS- is not included 
on the list of the 18 eligible MOSs; and upon completion 
of BCT, assign these double screened designees to 

the AITPT program along with a specific MOS designation; 

h. initiate AITPT training; 

i. provide HumRRO with test results and other data as 
requested . \ 

Deadlines for the accomplishment of each of the above, activ- ^ 
ities was given by HumRRO; the time frame for the major activities 
is shown in Table 23 below. 

Major Changes in the Implementation Plan : There .were two 
major -changes to the initial implementation plans,: (1) the dele- 
tion of the phase providing on-the-job training of selected APT 
staff members at the Fort Ord FLIT School; and (2) a moratorium 
imposed by TRADOC on further AITPT implementation. The original 
implementation plans included a phase providing%or two weeks of 
on-che-job training for the APT administrator and one teacher 
from each implementation .site in the Strand I program at Fort 
Ord. This phase, planned to occur one week after the input to 
the APT had been stopped, was designed to, provide^T staff 
members, with direct exeprience in an operational AITPT program- 
However,* this phase had to be ; dropped from the implementation 
plan due to legal problems involving payment of TDY (teir.po.ary • 
duty) expenses to contracted personnel such as the AP-T^adminis- 
trators and instructors-' To compensate for the delfetion\ it was 
decided to have the USATCHRU (United States Army T/rainind Center 
Human Research Unit) member of the HumRRO' workshop teanj/femain for 
an additional two weeks after the workshop to work with the local 
AITPT staff. 

Since this change occurred just prior to the^ Knox implemen- 
tation, the Fott Knox, USATCHRU-HumRRO unit sent "one of its 
military assistants on 2 weeks TDY to Fort Ord so as to be able 
to provide a FLIT School trained advisor to the Knox AITPT School. 
Following his training in the FLIT Strand I program, the Knox 
assistant,' along with a USATCHRU military assistant from the 
HumRRO FLIT&staff conducted the HumRRO workshop' at the Knox 
AITPT school. , 
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' The other change in the implementation plan schedule. was 
caused by, a 21' May 1974 mpratorium placed by Hq, TRADOC cn 
further FLIT implementation, until an Army-wide functional liter- 
acy survey could be conducted. The survey resulted in the rescind- 
ing on 29 July 1974 of the moratorium on the AITPT implementa- 
tion prog-am by directing the remaining implementation at Forts 
Dix and Leonard Wood, and by ordering the inclusion of mental . 
Category III as well as Category IV in the screening selection 
'for the program. 

The effect of this moratorium was a five month delay in 
implementation at Forts Dix and Leonard Wood. During this time, 
the- FLIT USATCHRU military assistant who had been programmed to 
participate in the Fort Leonard Wood implementation had been 
discharged from the Army and was not replaced. Therefore, .it 
was necessary to conduct the Fort Leonard Wood HuntRRO- Workshop, 
with only 'one member from the FLIT, staff and for a period of only 
two weeks.- Fortunately, a military assistant was, available to 
assist in the Fort Dix implementation so that it occurred as 
planned. . 

Major Phases of the Implementation Plan : 

Phase 1 - Initial USATC visit of HumRRC— USATC HRU research 
personnel . The first phase of the* implementation the initial _ 
v isit wa s begun with the official notification of all- USATCs that 
the APT program was going to undergo a major-revision so as to 
accomodate a post-BCT job-related reading program developed by 
HumRRO. This notification, in the form of a DA Letter dated 
5 February 1974 entitled, "Advanced Individual Training Prepara- 
tory Training", was made in advance of the publishing of the 
TRADOC Circular 621-1. 

r 

Three days were allocated to the initial visit phase f or - 
each ATC. Generally the first day consisted of a brief visit with 
the commanding general or the deputy commanding general; a full 
briefing on the background and development of the AITPT program . 
for the management levels of those involved in the change; and a 
brief visit to the APT school. The second and third days were 
spent in specific coordination of changeover requirements listed 
in a previous section, with Reception Station, Adjutant General 
(AG) trainee section, AG publication center, AG duplication office 
Education Test Center, and APT personnel. 

Phase 2 - HumRRO Wo rkshop for AITPT Staff . The two-week 
HumRRO workshop, which began one week prior to the initial input 
to the AITPT, was generally conducted by two FLIT .staff members: 
a HumRRO researcher and a USATCHRU military assistant. The 
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beginning of the first week was used to complete the preparation 
of materials and the physical arrangement of the classroom. 
The second part of^thlkweek was used to conduct a two- or three- 
day simulation of a job reading class with the teachers and admin- 
is trators "participating as students ./ The classroom simulation- 
began with the administration of one form of the Job Reading 
Task Test to the staff. The staff was then introduced into the 
Strand T program by actually taking a Table of Contents (TOC) 
pre-training proficiency test, filling out TOG worksheets, taking 
a Table of Contents post-training proficiency test, and then moving 
to the next module. When time permitted, the participants were 
given work in A all six instructional modules, and they al3o took 
turns serving as instructors and scorers in the simulated classroom. 
During the workshop the principles and philosophies underlying 
the Strand I procedures and materials were introduced and 
frequently reviewed... The staff was also taught how to write 
worksheets, using the basic developmental principles of -going 
from' "structure 11 to "content", and of going, from "simple" to 
"complex". When possible, those ins tructors who were going to- 
be teaching the job reading participated in some ofjthe rewrit- 
ing of worksheets under the supervision of the HumRRO personnel. 

During the second week ; the HumRRO personnel assisted and 
advised the AITPT staff as it in-processed and began teaching its 
first AITPT class. Following the workshop, the 'USATCHRU mili- 
tary research assistant remained an additional two weeks to t assist 
the staff with the new program. ^ 

Phase 3" - The Foiiow-up Visit to Each Operational AITPT . To 
complete the final phase of the FLIT Strand I Implementation 
Program, soitie 12 \o 16 weeks following the workshop a follow-up* ^ 
a visit was made to £ach AITPT school. (Fort Dix -was omitted ■ 
because it had just completed ' its changeover to the AITPT program.) 
The two-fold purpose &f each ''visit was:. (1) to ''observe and 
collect information abo\t the conduct and functioning of the 
AITPT school in general, and of the .Strand I Job Reading Class- 
rooms, in particular; and (2) to provide additional guidance on 
the Strand I Job Reading Program where and when necessary.. 

' Each visit started with in-brief ings with the ^ducatidn J' 
Officer and the AITPT Administrator; followed by a .short meeting" 
with the entire AITPT staff to. explain the purposes of the visit > 
and to outline the activities projected during the visit. As ' 
part of the information collection activities, the teachers and 
the administrator were given extensive questionnaires about the 
Al'JL\fi scnooi ana tne at rami jl juD Keauing ihjb^ 111 * ^li^ivia***** 
interviews were conducted with AITPT staff Members , Education ' : ' 
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Test personnel, and the Company Commander to elicit infor- 
mation about the 1 functioning of, and attitudes toward, the AITPT 
Program and its implementation. An observational checklist was 
used to help focus the classroom observation. 

After reviewing the questionnaires, the interviews, and 
the classroom observation checklist , a general roundtable exit 
meeting was held with the entire , AITPT staff . During this meet- 
ing, specific positive and negative classroom practices were 
noted; the basic philosophies of the Strand I Program were re- 
viewed; suggestions for program change or particular emphasis 
were made; and general discussion 'of the operation of the AITPT 
school was held. Pinal activity of the site visit was an exit 
briefing with the Education Officer. 

Description Of Each AITPT : Before presenting the data 
obtained during the implementation follow-up visits, a brief . 
description of the AITPT system, as it was configured at the^ 
time of the visit, will be given to provide a basis for the 
forthcoming data discu3sions. Table 24 below presents student/- 
teacher information for, each of the operational AITPT schools. 17 
As shown in the table, the operational system had a total, student 
enrollment of 344 students and *n instructional staff of 30; teacher 
The average AITPT enrollment -was 86; while the average number of 
students per class per, AITPT ranged from 9 to 18. 



Table 


24. 


.Student/Teacher Information by AITPT 


AITPT 




Student 
Enrollment 


Total Number 
of Teachers 


Number of 
Students per 
Classroom 


Fort Knox 




73 


4' 


18 


Fort Jackson 




83 


9 


9 


Fort Polk 




' 89 - ■ 


8 


11 


Fort Leonard 


Wood 


99 


9 




Total 




344 


30 





K 

Fort Dix was omitted from the . follow-up ^isifs because it had 
just completed' the changeover process to the AITPT program. 
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Since each school operates under slightly different con- 
straints, both on staff utilization and scheduling procedures, 
each AITPT will be discussed individually in terms of the number 
of teachers, number of students, curriculum content, and schedul- 
ing procedures . ' ' ' 

Fort Knox . This school was conducting 3 hours of * job read- 
ing and 3 hours of general reading/math pej day. School enroll- 
ment was 73.' The staff- consisted 'of 2 job reading reachers^ 
2 general reading/math teachers, 1 teache r -!:rainee for the job 
reading program, and 1 administrator. Each teacher taught two 
three-hour sessions per day in his own content area. The then 
current average number of students per classroom was 18. The 
teachers and the administrator were emp Toyed on a renewable quar- 
terly -contract. 

' (Fort ffackson .' This school was conducting 2 hours of job ^ 
readihg and 4 hours of various general reading activities. 
Unlike! fhe other AITPTs , each teacher taught all of the school's 
curricula to his ^tudents. However, since the teacher's home 
room did not contain the job reading materials or the lab equip- 
ment and materials, the teacher and the students rotated to 
various rooms .throughout the day. 

School enrollment was 83. (Note: unlike other AITPTs, 
.Jackson tested all personnel, Categories I-iy, for inclusion in . 
program.) The staff was comprised of 9 teachers, one. assistant 
administrator, anji 1 administrator. The then current average 
number of students per classroom was 9. The ►teachers were on a 
6-week: renewable contract; t£e^ assistant administrator was on a. 
6-month renewable contract; and the administrator was a GS-11. 

Fort Po lk. This school was conducting 2 hours of job reading, 
1 hour of math, and 3 hours of general reading per day. 
Howevef, this 6-hour curriculum was spread over an 8 hour teach- 
ing^day. Thus, not- all students were in class at the same time. 

'School enrollment was 89. The staff was composed of 8 teachers 
<2 job teachers*, 1 math teacher, and 3 general teachers; 2 test 
proctors who worked as teacher aides in the job reading rooms); 
and one administrator. The then current average number of 'students 
per classroom was 11; The teachers were employed on a renewable 
6-month contract, and the administrator was a GS-11, 

Fort Leonard Wood . This AITPT was conducting 2 hours of job 
reading, .2 hours of math/English , and 2 hours of general reading'.^ 
School*enrollment was 99. The teaching staff consisted of 9 
teachers (3 job reading teachers, 3 math/English teachers, and 

i 

r 
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3 general reading teachers) and one administrator. The then 
current average number of students per classroom was 11." The 
teachers were employed on a^ 3 -month renewable contract; and the 
administrator was a GS-9. 

Discussion of Follow-up Visit Data : One of the purposes 
of the follow-up visit was to assesfs the fidelity pf the imple- 
mented programs by obtaining information on the operation of 
the AITPT schools, the staffs, the) curricula, and the attitudes, 
■of.. tKe staff toward the program. (This data was collected 
through the use of: 

1. staff questionnaires ; 

2. individual interviews; , 

3. classroom observation check list. 

The following data, analyzed from the 30 instructional staff 
questionnaires, will be discussed in- terms of the following major 
topics 'covered by the questionnaire: Strand I \ teaching 'experience; 
. teachers' perception of the "AITPT program; Strand I teacher train- 
ing; positive and negative (problems) aspects of the job reading- 
program; and testing information. 

Strand I Teaching Experience . > 

Table 25. 'Mean Strand I Teaching Experience in Months 



Fort ' N X w Length of AITPT Operation 



Knox 2 ' * 6.5 9 

Jackson 9 4.4 8 

Polk/ ' 5 4.2 5-1/2 

Leonard Wood _3_ 1^2. 1-1/2 

Total 19 :__ 4.i ; 



Table 25 above illustrates the varying amounts of Strand I 

teaphing experience reported by the teachers at the different . 

AITPTs (e.g., the two Fort Knox teachers have a mean time of 6.5 
months teaching experience) . 

The difference between the overall individua?. AITPT teaching 
experience me an * and the length of time the AITPT had been oper- 
ational, is due. in part to the fact that each school was started ^ 
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with a small core group of teachers to which new members were 
added as the student enrollment increased. For instance, one 
teacher at Fort Knox had 9 months experience with the program and 
the second teacher had only 4 months experience. The smallest m 
amount of experience was reported by two of the Fort Leonard 
Wood Sfrand I teachers who had been employed for only one month 
each. However, as the length of 'AITPT operation indicates-, each 
staff, except Fort Leonard Wood, had experienced having several 
classes complete the AITPT program. Fort Leonard Wood completed 
its first class during the follow-up visit! Therefore, their 
staff iid not.have as broad an. experience base f ornf wfcich to 
resporid\to some of the questions. (This is particularly notice- 
able in the discussion ,of the. teachers/ prediction of student 
performance on the USAFI and JRTT.) m 

Within this group of actual Strand I teachers , there was a 
dichotomy of experience;: nine of these taught Strand I job read- 
ing all day; and the, other nine taught job reading for only two 
hours during the day. Added to this group is another,- the .12 / 
general reading/math teachers . This group had for all intents 
and purposes , no experience teaching, and in many cases no know- 
ledge cf , the Strand I program. To avoid confounding the data 
because of this large difference in experience with the Strand I 
'program, the results .of the staff questionnaire survey will be 
presented from the perspective of the two types of teachers so 
identified, in the AITPT system: 

a. "job' 1 teachers.: those who have Strand I teaching 
experience ; 

b. "general 11 teachers: those who 1 do not have Strand I 
teaching experience . . 

Teachers 1 Perceptions of AITPT Program . 

AITPT, Goals : An important contributor to the success 
of any program is the degree of awarenes's of the staff of the 
overriding purpose ar goal of the activity. To obtain this infor 
mation, the teachers were asked to state what they felt was the 
major goal of the AITPT program. The following summary of theiT 
responses is presented in 'order of highest frequency of citation: 

^* ' 

1. Nineteen put of 30 of the teachers made statements which 

indicated that the AITPT goal is to prepare^ men to perform 
* more effectively in their AIT (Advanced Individual Training) 
and on. the job. The following are examples of the type of 

_^ - u 1~ . « 

SiaLClltCULS iildU^ . 
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a. "to help the student to perform efficiently when he does 
his AIT ' training and to do. his job effectively at his 
permanent duty station"; 

b. ' "to help the man to perform more efficiently in his MOS, 

by being able to read and work with his MOS manuals 
° with greater ease"; , 

c. "to train students to read and be able' to find infor- 
mdtdon quickly in their MOS manuals"; 

d. "to help the student become familiar with the manuals 
and to teach him the skills he needs in order to use^ 
them so that he is able to successfully complete AIT". 

2. Six teachers stated that the goal is to improve the man's 
\ reading ability. There was no mention of there being any 
relationship between the training and the man's job qr MOS 
materials . 

3* Four made broader, more general statements than the above. % 
F^example, "to teach skills needed by intelligent men to 
be useful and contributing citizens, and soldiers" or "to 
help the students be more able to firtd the information they 
may need later" . 

4. One teacher declined to respond. 

In summary, almost. 2/3 of the teachers were aware of the job- 
relatedness of the^AITPT training, vhile the other 1/3 seemed to 
be working under a broader, more general goal like that in the 
old APT program. None of the teachers mentioned any minimal 
reading grade level pbjective for the program. 

Instructional Principles and Materials : Another indicator ^ 
of the teachers' perception of the Strand I program is revealed 
in their awareness of its underlying instructional principles . and 
materials. Each teacher, given a list of various instructional 
methods- and materials, was asked to check all that they felt 
applied to the job reading program. Tables 26 and 27 display the., 
results, which are listed in order of highest^ requency of citation, 

Before discussing these, results , it „is necessary to provide 
some indication of the Strand, I methodological documentation and 
indoctrination giverf to' the staff. Of the twelve items listed 
in Table 26, six of these are listed in the HumRRO Professional 
Paper 13-73, "HumRRO ! s Literacy Research for the U.S. Army: 
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Developing Functional Literacy Training", as being basic to the 
Strand I development: 

1. Job Functional instruction ; 

2. Performance Oriented Instruction; jj 
J 3. Individualized Instruction; 

4, Student Assisted Instruction; • , 

.5. Quality Control Monitoring of Classroom Performance; 
6. Student Follow-Up. 

These six principles were first introduced to the AlTPT staffs 
during the initial briefing visit, and then\£e-±ntroduced and 
reviewed throughout the HumRRO workshop. In addition to some 
letters and handouts*, the professional paper was available to 
the teachers at that time. \hen asked if they were aware, that 
reports on the AITPT program' ttere available, 15 of the 23 
teachers indicated yes. Of these 15, 11 reported having tead 
one or mora reports related to ^the AITPT program (8 of these 11 
were "job" teachers). 

Thus, given the above indoctrination, it is not surprising 
that at least',83% of the "job" teachers, and 74% of the entire 
staff, cited the first five methods listed in Table 26 as being 
used in the Strand I program. However, two other important 
methods, performance oriented instruction and the quality control 
monitoring of the classroom performance, were surprisingly cited 
by only 67% and 50%, respectively & of the "job" teachers. In view 
of the fact that these methods were observed being used in their t 
classrooms, it Q.an be conjectured that the low citation is a 
function of the definition of terms. 

Table 27 displays the results- of the teachers 1 perception 
of the various instructional materials in use in the Strand I 
classroom. 

Of the 12 types of materials listed in Table 27, only the 
first six are ^technically characteristic of. 'the job reading 
^program. However, only the first three were cited by at least 
•83% of the "'job" teachers, and 78% of the entire staff; while the 
second three received a substantially lower number of citations. 
The low reported use of the cassette material may be due to: 

* . a 

1) the unavailability of the tapes or the players at two of the 
schools; and 

2) the reported ^teachers 1 dislike of, and the students 1 inability, 
or lack of time, to use the audio component. 
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The citation of the remaining six types* of ■ materials , although 
not technically a part of the job reading program, may in fact " 
indicate their use by the teachers as supplemental work for their 
students; or may indicate a description of the materials used by, 
the entire AITPT school. Overall, at least 2/3 or more of the 
"'job" teachers were aware of five of the six major methods used 
in Strand I; and over 83% of the\"job" teachers were aware of the 
3 major types of materials used in the program. 

■ o 

Strand I Teacher Training . * c? * £ 

HumRRO Workshop -Training : Of the 30 AITPT instructional 
staff members, only 12 participated in the HumRRO workshop. The 
other 18 members were not employed in the AITPT system at the 
time of the workshop. 

Table^28. Teacher Satisfaction with HumRRO Workshop: 
' Was HumRRO Workshop Training Satisfactory? 



Type of Teacher 


N 


. — j — 

Yes 


No 


"Job" Teachers > 


. 9 


6 


3 


"General" Teachers 


3 


2 


1 


Total f 


12 . 

t 


8 


» 4 



As illustrated in Table 28, eight of the 12 -teachers who 
participated in the Phase 2 HumRRO workshop indicated that the 
training and classroom assistance was satisfactory in preparing 
them to conduct the job reading class. When asked for ideas for 
improving the workshop, over half of the instructors suggested 
that more simulated classroom experience, particularly in the 
Forms 'module, would have been helpful. 

Local AITPT Training : Of the 18 teachers hired after the 
HumRRO workshop, 10 were "job" teachers (including 2 aids), and 
8 were "general" teachers. All but 4 of the instructors (the 4- 
"general" teachers from one post), either observed, or trained 
in, the job reading 'classroom for varying amounts of time., Thus, 
most teachers, regardless of subject content taught,? had received 
some initial minimal familiarity with the job reading program . 
The mean time spent in job reading training, regardless of specific 
activity was: 8 hours for "general" teachers; 'and 13.5 hours 




• . % . . . . 

* > 

for "job"' teachers or about 2-l//Tdays since most AITPT days 
are 6 hours long. ' * i 

; When asked if the local training was satisfactory in prepar- % 
ing them to conduct the Strand I program, 11 of these 18 teachers 
replied "yes" (9 of these 11 were "job" teachers). Two ideas 
were suggested for improving the .training: , ■ 

1. have a little longer training period (N^) ; 

2. have some type of Strand I teacher's manual br 
reference '(N™2) . • 

Positive and Negative . Aspects of the Job Reading Program . In 
the evaluation of any program, it is important to know what the 
teachers feel are its positive and negative aspects. Therefore, 
the following sections >will report the comments made by the. staff 

• on the positive aspects of the Strand I, methods and materials; and 
the negative, op problem areas, enpountered with the job reading 
program. Because of the diversity of these responses, only* the 
most frequently cited comments will' be* repotted. When appropriate, 

" the number of teachers taking the statement wjLll^be indicated, 
to provid-e some' indication of the importance of *the comment. 

Positive Aspects : * The following summary reports the five 
most "frequently cited "statements made by the staff in reference 
to particularly good activities and/or procedures in terms of the 
Strand I methods and* materials. - . , 

•The five method areas nnost frequently mentioned were: 

1. Self-paced movement for the student; 

• 2. Individualized instruction;, 

3* Use of proficiency testing to assess students 1 skill in a 
particular module so as to permit the student to by-pass 
instruction upon meeting the tes t criteria ; 

,4. Use of job-related .materials for training and exposure; 

* * » 

5* Use of worksheets for training and immediate feedback on 

,» , performance . , ^ 

Fas the materials, the^J: ollowing five^areas were most fre- 
quently cited by the teachers as being particularly good: 

1. Use of job materials as a source for test and text material.' 
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<2. The worksheets and proficiency test are good learning aids, 
and phey both provide almost instant and certainly constant 
'■ evaluation of student performance. 

3. Self-pacing use of materials is very beneficial to men at 
all reading Jevels . € 

4. Design and sequence of worksheets from easy to hard makes 
the materials not too difficult but challenging. 

5. Job relevance of the materials is apparent to the student 
and so increases motivation for learning. 

, Negative Aspects : This section will discuss problems 
with the Strand I. program as identified by the staff in the areas 
of: school administrative procedures; classroom procedures; 
classroom proficiency testing;- instructional materials ; instruc- 
tional methods; and classroom records maintenance. Only the 
most frequently cited, or most relevant, statements are reported. 

r 

1. ' School A dministrative Problems 

■ ~ ' ' * 

•Thirteen teachers, eleven of whom were "job" teachers, 
indicated experiencing school administrative problems in rela- 
tion to the' Strand I training,. The following problem areas, 
listed in order of highest frequency of citation, were mentioned: 

a. "the first-day inprocessing orientation for the new 
students was inadequate, i.e., it did not answer the students 1 
questions; nor counsel them on their performance adequately; 
nor describe the actual school .program in enough detail" (N=5) ; 

* ■ \^ 

b. there is a need for a set of standard operating proced- 
ures for the school and better staff communication (N=3) ; 

c. the administrator is of little or no help, lacks organi- 
zation, and cooperation (these comments were all from one AITPT 
'school) $=3) ; 

d. the .students should have their MOS assignment before 
being put into the job reading program (this also was at one 
school)- (N=2) . t 

2. Classroom Procedures 

Twelve teachers x eleven of whom were "job" teachers, indica 
ted problems with Strand I classroom procedures. These were the 
.most frequently cited problems: 
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a. a class size of more- than 10 students, and/.or paperwork, 
greatly reduced teacher 's time for individual attention with 
students (N»6) ; . v 

* b. it is difficult to give orientation to new students while 
/* • 
conducting class (N»2) ; > 

* 

c. audio tapes are not useable either because of students, 1 
inability to understand tapes,, or there is no time if the student 
is going to complete all six modules (N==2). 

3. Classroom Proficiency Testing 

* 

Nine "job" teachers expressed the following problems: 

a. much of tbe printing of the test materials is blurted or 
badly printed (N»3) ; 

Q 1 " ' 

b. some of the test questions seemed to be unclear, or were 

purposely and unnecessarily tricky (N=2) ; 

c. the testing sometimes seems to be overdone, especially 
with new students, or if a man has to take three tests in each 
module (N*2). 

4. Instructional Materials 

In this area 17 teachers stated problems with the Strand I 
instructional materials, 15 of whom were "job" teachers. The five 
most frequently cited problems were: 

a. lack of paid time to rewrite worksheets, to get worksheets 
and other ins tructional "materials reproduced, and to assemble the 
material (N«H); * ' 

b. lack of sufficient number of manuals, or no manuals, for 
many of the worksheets (N*4); 

c. , materials lack physical durability, and the necessity 
for constant erasing of marks destroys the print (N=3); 

d. procedural directicms worksheets in some MOS clusters, 
clerical and communication, seem inordinately dif f iculty (N-3). 

5. Instructional Methods ' 

Of the 8 "job" teachers indicating problems with the instruc- 
tional methods, there was only one problem which was / mentioned 

■ ■ / 

»i / 
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by more than one teacher: the need for supplemental reading 
materials for students who finish the Strand I program before 
the end of the sixth week. The other problems were simply ques- 
tions on procedures. 

6 . Classroom Records Maintenance & . 

Seven of the 8 teachers' indicating problems with the class- 
room records .maintenance were "job" teachers. The only frequently 
cited problem was that of the heavy paperwork involved in the 
Strand I classroom (N«6) . However, two v of these teachers stated 
that while there was a lot of paperwork, it was no problem, but, 
rather an excellent -reference for checking student progress « v 
The other problems mentioned were of -minor consequence. 

Testing Information . 

JRTT: In order to assess the teacher's awareness of 
student performance in the Strand I program, the teachers were 
asked to indicate the average amount of reading gain they gen- • 
erally expect from their students, on the JRTT. Table 29 below 
compares the mean JRTT demonstrated gain scores of the AITPT 
students with their teachers' expected gain scores. 

Table 29*. JRTT Mean Gain Scores, in Years for AITPT Students 



forts 





Knox 


N 


Polk 


N 


Jackson 


N 


L.Wood 


N 


Demonstrated 
Gain* 


2.3 


370 


2.1 


485 


2.1 


391 


2.4 


99 


Gain Expected ^ 
by all Teachers 


4.1 


4 


2.8 


5 


3.4, 


9 


1.7 


3 


Gain Expected 
by "Job"^ 
Teachers 


3.3 


.2 


2.6 


3 


- 3.4 


9 


1.6 


2 


G^in Expected by 

"General" 

Teachers** 


4.8 


2 


; 3.1 


2 






i 


1 



Mean demonstrated gain is the mean gain for students who have 
^actually completed the^AITPT training at each school. 
Mean expected gain is the mean gain predicted by the various 
^groups of teachers at each school. 
At the time of the follow-up visit, Fort Leonard Wood's fir^t 
AITPT' class was still in their sixth week of training. Thus, 
the Wood expected gain is pure guesswork. Their data, included 
only to illustrate their gain expectations , are not included 
in the following discussion. 
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As indicated, the "job" teachers' estimates are closer to 
the actual student demonstrated gain than the "general" teachers' 
predictions. However, all the teachers' estimates tended to be 
inflated in comparison <to actual- school performance; perhaps in- 
dicating that some of the estimates were based more on the teacher's 
'subjective impression of the gain being achieved rather than 
actual knowledge of their students' performance. 

The latter statement is supported with more concrete evidence 
obtained in the questionnaire. Of the 30 teachers, only 16 (9 of 
whom were "job" teachers) o reported receiving test scores for their 
students. However,, it would seem that while the test scores are 
available to the staff, there is no set standard procedure for , 
distributing them on a regular basis, without which it is doubt- 
ful that most of these teachers would have enough information to 
make a data-based prediction of their students' performance. 

* • USAFI : ,As shown in Table 30, there was little variability 
between the students' demonstrated gain score on the USAFI test 
across the AITPTs, There was less difference across AITPTs in 
the expected gain on the USAjfl -than was found with the expected 
gain on the JRTT. 

Table 30. USAFI Mean Gain Scores in Years for AITPT Students 



Forts 





Knox 


u 

N 


Polk 


N 


Jacksori N 


"kick 

L.WoodP^x N 


1 ' 1 

Demonstrated 
Gain 


1.0 


370 


1.3 


485 


0.8 391 


0.9 99 


Gain Expected ^ 
by all Teachers 


3.0 


3 


2.3 


7 


2.4 9 


2.3 6 

* 


Gain Expected \ ^ 
by "Job" Teachers 


3.5 


1 


■ 2.8 


3 




I 2.8 1 


Gain Expected by A * 


1.8 


2 


i 1 - 8 


4 


, 2.4 . 9 


! . 2.2 5 



"General" ft g eachers ; : _j _j 

Mean demonstrated gain is the mean gain for students who have 
^actually completed the AITPT training at each school. 

Mean expected ' gain is the mean gain predicted by the various 
^^groups of teachers at each school. 

At the tMe of the follow-up visit, Port Leonard Wood's first 
AITPT class was still in their sixth week of training. Thus, 
the Wood expected gain is pure guesswork. Their data, included 
only to illustrate their gain expectations, are not included 
in the following discussion. 
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As in- the case .of tfhe "job" teachers 1 estimates of JRTT gain, 
the "general" teachers 1 predictions were closer to the actual gain 
scores 'demonstrated by their students. So in Both instances, 
those teaching the specific content area related to the particu- 
lar test -predicted gain sco r res more in line with their students 1 
.-actuei-perforniance. However, all the teachers, regardless of 
-content ari^, tended to make inflated estimates of student imp- 

' --v * . . ' . - ■• 

rovement.. >v 

* . * 

S Ultima ry : The 'implementation process, worked very smoothly 
and, except for the moratorium, was completed 'according to the time 
schedule in Table 23. At the present time, all the AITPTs are 
fully functional arid according to th& folloW-up visit data, are , 
following closely the prototype FLIT program at Fort Ord. ~ 

As a result of the implementation, and in particular, the 
follow-up visits, the following major ^areas of concern for -future 
development were identified: . , 

1) While the use of actual job manuals is a very valuable 
-learning and* motivational tool, the frequent updating of Army 
manuals creates a chain reaction of revisions in the Strand I job 
reading materials: * 

% a. Someone has to revise all the worksheets for that 
* manual; 



\ 
\ 



b. New materials must be reproduced and assembled; 

c. New tapes must be made if the audio component is 
involved » 

Since most teachers are not jjivep prep time, these activities, 
.if done , must* occur during regular class time. Fortunately , 
the AITPTs are working to help solve this problem, for unpaid 
extra work requirements . can damage any program regardless of - 
its merits. Future development of materials using job manuals 
might consider producing a workbook comprised of job reading 
materials which could be reproduced at or provided, to the local 
ATC ... 

2) The audio component of SXrand I is, for all intents and 
purposes, not .being used at any of the AITPTs. Reasons given ^are: 

a. - . No.^ape playback equipment; * 

b. Tapes need revision to be current wi,th manuals; 

r - , ' " > 

c. Receding is difficult to understand because of 

speaker's accent;. 
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d. Slower students lack time to use audio component if 

they are to complete training in all "modules. Care- . 
ful consideration is indicated whih including an , t . „ 
audio component in a program, unless , the above con-'" 
^siderations can be solved satisfactorily . 

3) There are definite morale problems involved in pulling a 
student from the mainstream of training into a special, reading . 
program when everyone else goes on to AIT. Some of, these problems 
are related to being attached to the ST£._ However, most teachers 
report that the negative attitude generally changes tp a more 
positive one during the first week. ~ * £ . 

The 'second, related problem is the disappointment which 
occurs when students fail to pass out of the school at the end 
of the 3rd we>ek; #and mafny of these students lack incentive to work 
since they will automatically go on to AIT after 6- weeks anyway. 
Granted, there are ways of counselling and orientating students 
to combat these problems; but possibly a more reasonable, and less 
costly , alternative would be to conduct the training as an inte- 
grated part of AIT. This approach will be discussed later in 
Chapter 6. - 

4) As evidenced throughout this chapter there is a lack* of - 
cross-training of teachers in the AITPT, and of regular inter-, 
action between the teaching and administrative staffs. In fact, 
all. the teachers, except two, indicated an interest in receiving 
reports on the AITPT program. As in most endeavors, outside atten- 
tion and recognition of achievements are very helpful in maintain- 
ing staff morale. Possibly an AITPT bulletin or periodic news- 
letter could be initiated to add impetus and- information to the 
AITPT system on a continuing basis. There also needs to be some 
central monitor/coordinator for the whole AlTPT program, if it is 
not, to segment and deteriorate when it is no longer being monitored 
by HumRRO. ■ ' ' ' 

5) In future development of similar programs, consideration 
should be- given to redu.ce the vast amounts of papers to be assembled, 
shuffled and consumed. Development of some type of reuseable- 
materials , while initially more expensive, might be less expensive 
and less time consuming in the long run. 

On the most positive side, the three-phase implementation* 
plan seemed to be quite "effective in providing' the schools with the 
training needed to conduct the program. In individual and group 
discussions with the s^aff, the teachers indicated that the class- 
room simulation was most effective in pTeparing them for the 
program; that there was no major complaint about* the implementation 
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process; and all the teachers- and administrators interviewed 
indicated that- they were favorable to the program. However 
a more concrete evaluation of the success of the implementation . 
will be seen from the analysis of the schools' performance data 
presented in the next section. 

AITPT Effectiveness 

As part of its program for implementing Strand I at the 
several AITPT schools , FLIT undertook to monitor the operation 
of these programs by monthly analysis of administrative and 
student performance data submitted by the schools. This section 
reports the results of these analyses for Forts Knox, Jackson, 
Polk, Leonard Wood and Dix. Analyses are based on all data re- 
ported for students completing AITPT training, from the various 
starting dates at the different schools, through 31 March 1975. 
These data were produced by notably different reading training 
programs which had, as their single common element, the FLIT 
Strand I job reading task training curriculum. These data will 
b^Tresented in the major categories of student characteristics, 
performance on " training modules, and overall training gain in 
general reading and in job reading , to parallel the presentation 
of the effectiveness data on the prototype Strand I program 
obtained at the experimental FLIT -school at Fort Ord. / 

O perational Experience with FLIT Screening : As part of the 
FLIT monitoring of the AITPT s , information was requested on the 
operation of the , multi-stage screening system by which personnel 
were selected for, assigned to , and entered -into AITPT training. 
Because "of differing start-up dates and some problems with missing 
information, these data (for 4 of the 5 AITRTs) do not represent 
fully. complete strength figures over the same period of time. 
They do, however, represent the operational experience, as 
reported to us, of the AITPT schools from their inception through 
31 March 1975.. • 

«* - f " 

All Replacement Stream Input personnel in Mental Categories 
III and IV are initially screened for general reading ability 
in the Reception Station. Of the 23,-443 Category III men who 
were initially tested for screening into AITPT, 17% failed to 
reach the 6th grade reading level on the USAFI and were tagged 
for AITPT. Of the 12,506 Category IV personnel screened, 43% 
were similarly tagged for AITPT. - . 

The following analysis confines itself to only those men who 
were i nitially tagged for AITPT" ifr-the Reception Station (RS) . 
Taking these men as 100%, Table 31 shows the percentage of these 
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men, initially tagged for AITPT, w^o remained designated for 
AITPT training after each succeeding. step in the screening 
procedure. 

Table 31. Effects of AITPT Screening Procedure 



. Percentage^ of Initial Designees Retaining 

Designation After Each Screening • Step 

USAFI USAFI Assigned/ Retained/ 

Screening Re-Screen- to AITP? Trained 



Mental 

Category ^"^"(A) ing in . at End/' in AITPT 

BCT (B) of BCT (C) After Entry 
/ Testing (D) 



III 
IV 



100%' 47% 19% 17% 

100.% 59%, •/" 25% 22% 



Of those CAT .III and CAT' IV personnel originally designated 
for -AITPT training by Reception Station Screening, 17%. of the 
CAT Ills and 22% of the CAT IVs who were initially designated in 
the Reception Station to receive AITPT training actually did 
fail all* the' stages of the multiple 4 screening-out process and 
were given training. 

The percentage of initial AI?PT designees who were screened 
out by any one screening stet is obtained by subtracting the 
percentage shown for that stfep from the percentage shown from the 
preceeding step. The difference between the percentages shown 
for Steps (A) and; (B) represents the percentage of men who passed 
the USAFI on its second administration and were thus screened 
out of 'AITPT by the BCT retesting. This attrition .seems, to stem 
both v from random artifacts, in the initial testing 'and from the 
more settlVd frame of mind at the second testing, after several 
weeks in the Army. " 

* % 

The -screening out which occurs in Step (C) 'results "largely - 
from the fact that AITPT designees have been assigned to AIT/CST 
in WOSs for which AITPT training is not ■ authorized in TRADOC. Cir- 
cular 621-1.^ Since this M0S classification is not known until 
late* in BCT, elimination of AITPT candidates who are to be job 
trained in ineligible MQSs cannot be made until this point,' 
immediately before assignment to the school. Some additional 
elimination of AITPT candidates occurs in the case of men whose 
service has been terminated at thisr point for administrative, ' * 
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disciplinary, or medical reasons. Screening out at Step (D)* 
(USAFI and JRTT testing on the first day of AITPT) , again seems 
likely to reflect mainly the motivational and energy states of 
the candidate rather than any genuine improvement in literacy 
over the last few weeks of BCT. 

v. 

This multiple screen selection procedure (one screening on 
the AFQT, three oh the USAFI,. and one on the JRTT) insures that 
students finally entering AITPT are, indeed, in genuine need ,of 
reading training. The" data in Table 31 provide a reasonable basis 
for projecting the. 8-weeks-later input to an AITPT school on the 
-basis of the Reception Station Screening. Although this monitor- 
ing effort does present current information on the percentages of 
CAT His and IVs reading below the 6t-h grade level, these limited 
data are subject to strong seasonal and economic fluctuations 
and should be extrapolated with caution.- 

Student Characteristics : Table 32 presents data on the major - 
characteristics of students at the 5 AITPT implementation sites 
and, for/purposes of regional. comparison of student input, at 
the Fort Ord experimental,, FLIT school. 

• .1 * 

Although the regional differences reflected in this composite 
picture of AITPT students are in some cases sizeable, they are 
not extreme and appear to be/consistent with known regional char- 
acteristics. Typically "the' AITPT students are 19 years old and 
have completed 11 years of school although somewhat less than 
half of them have received a high school diploma or a GED certifi- 
cate of high school equivalency. , Tor approximately 4 out of 5 
of these students, who tend to be drawn disproportionately from 
minority ethnic groups, English is reported as their primary - 
language. By' contrast the Fort Ord sample, shows a lower propor- 
tion of native English speaking • students and a noticeably diff- 
erent' ethnic composition, evidencing its substantial input from 
the Pacific Islands, the Philippines, and Korea. The preponder- 
ance of students had MOS assignments,, and were given job-reading 
training, in the Combat MOS. career cluster, followed by Clerk, 
Communications,. Mechanic and Cook. Less than IX.- of the students 
were trained in -the Medic career cluster. 

Performance on' Training Modules : Table 33 shows, for the 

£ive job reading task training modules which ^yield appropriate 
data, the percentage of student** meeting mastery criteria on the 
module pretest and bypassing training in that module, the per- 
centage of students trained in the module and attaining the cri- 
terion level on -the posttest of^ that 'module , and the percentage 
'of students who did not pass the module posttest, typically after 
some (but a varying) amount of training in the module, 
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Table 32, 


AITPT Student 


Characteristics 




Variable " 


AITPT Site ' ' 


■ 


Knox 


Jackson 


Polk 


Wood 


Dix 


Ord 


Number of Classes 
Graduated 


49 


45 


33 


17 


13 


125 


Number qf Students 
Graduated 


509 


680 


702 . 


256 


174 1,068 


Median Age 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 , 


Median Years of School 11 


12 


11 


11 


10 


12 


% H.S. Grad/GED 


37% 


50%,- 


38% 


29% 


30% 


57% 


Primary Language 
English % 


97% 


79% 


81% 


91% 


/ O/o 


\J \J /• 


Spanish % 


, 1% 


19% 


9% 


8% 


• 15% 


9% 


Other % 


2% 


, 2% 


10% 


1% 


7% 


25% 


Ethnic Membership 














Caucasian % 


37%. 


12% 


25% 


36% 


25% 


21% 


Negro % " 


57% 


64% 


50% 


43% 


.51% 


26% 


Mexican-American % 


1% 


2% 


15% 


14% 


10% 


19% 


Other % 


5% 


22% 


10% 


7% 


14% 


34% 


MOS Cluster 














* Clerk % 


21% 


38% 


7% 


9% 


14% 


27% 


Combat % 


51% 


36% 


82% 


•57% 


27% 


43% 


Communications % 


5% 


11% 


5% 


16% 


24% 


8% 


Cook 


5% 


7% 


1% 


6% 


' 13% 


8* 


Mechanic % 


17% 


7% 


5% 


12% 


22%- 


13% 


«. * 
Medic % 


1% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


17. 
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Overall, most students needed' training in most job reading 
tasks, as shown by the small percentage who managed to pass the 
pre-training proficiency tests for these modules. Successively 
smaller percentages of students reached mastery in the later 
modules, despite as much training as could be accomplished in 
the available time. This suggested greater difficulty of the 
later tasks reflects the criterion-referenced demands of these 
tasks required for satisfactory job performance, * 

P erformance Tests on General Reading and Job Reading Tasks : 

Bata in Table 34 show the average reading grade level (RGL) of 
students on their first and last days of training and the amount 
of improvement in reading level, as measured by the USAFI test of 
general reading comprehension and by the FLIT Job Reading Task 
Test. 

f 

Table ; 34. USAFI and JRTT Reading G^rade Level 
Before and After Training 



AITPT 




JRTT RGL 




USAFI RGL' 




N 


Entry 


Exit 


Gain 


-Entry 


Exit 


Gain 


Knox 


■ 509 


6.2 


8.7 


2.5 


5.2< 


6.2 


. i.o 


Jackson 


680 


5.0 


7.2 


•2.2 


5.2 


5.9 


.7 


Polk 


702 


5.1 


7.5 


2.4 


5.3 


6.4 ' 


1.1 


> Leonard Wood 


256 


6.1 


, 8.2 


2.1 


,5 . 7 


6.7 


1.0 


Dix 


174 


4.7 


6.4 


1.7 


5.3 


6:9 


1.6 


Ord 


714 


5.2 


7. -3 


2.1 


5.3 


6/0 





, Despite some differences, in" the absolute level of Job y&ead- 
ing Task Test scores, the several AITPTs show surprising uniform- 
ity in their typical achievement of more than twb years of reading 
4grade level gain on the JRTT. Parallel gain on the USAFI measure 
of general reading comprehension was on the order of a one-year 
gain in RGL. - ^ ' ' 

'For both the JRTT and vJSAFI 'measures of reading ability, 
Table 35 reports the percentage of students- who read at or above 
Reading Grade Level 7/0 before and after training and the gain 
in these percentages over the period of training. Job reading 
training in the a AITPTs produced a representative gain of 45% in 
the percentage of students attaining the course objective of 
seventh grade reading level competence on the JRTT. I 
> 
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Table 35. .Percentage of Students Reading At or Above RGL 7.0" 



- AITPT 


N 


J R 


rp rp 

1 1 




U S 


A F I 






Before 
Training 

29% 


After 
Training 


1 

f"rH n 
udlll 


Training 


After 
Training 


Gain 


Knox 


509 


74% ' 


45% 


2% 


31% 


2-9% 


Jackson 


680 


8% 


54% 


46% 


6% 


24% 


18% 


Polk 


702 


8% 


54% 


46% 


6% 


41% 


35% 


Leonard Wood 


256 


26% 


69% 


43% 


. 147= 


42% 


28% 


Dix 


174 


6% t 


35% . 


29% 


9% 


48% 


39% 


Ord 


714 


10% 


54% 


44% 


10% 


' 25% 


15% 



The percentage of students making various amounts of gain 
on the JRTT and USAFI reading tests are shown in Table 36. On 
the average, more than 50% of the students showed gains of greater 
than 2 RGL years oh the JRTT, aboiit three fourths of the students 
gained more than 1 JRTT reading grade leVl, and less than ten 
percent failed to show any measurable gayLn. Comparable^ data on 
the USAFI gains were substantially lowef , with atout 25% of the 
students showing zero or negative gains in general reading com-, 
prehension. 

Table 36. Distribution of Amount of Gain on JRTT and USAFI ^ 









Intervals of Reading Grade 


Level 


Gain 








% of Students 








J R T 


T 




U S 


in 




AITPT 


f..N 


o.o- 

and 
Nega- 
tive 


.1-1.0 


1.1-2.0 2.1+ 


0.0 
and 
Nega- 
tive 


.1-1.0 


1.1-2 


.0 2.1+ 


Knox 


509 


15 


14 


16 '55 


28' 


.32 


22 


18 


Jackson 


680 


6 


15 


25 ' 54 


31 ^ 


32 


21 


16 


Polk ' % 


702 


6 


14 


24 56 


20 '' . 


30 


27 


23 


L.Wood 


256 1 


11 


17 


23 ,49 


29 


23 


23 


25 


Dix 


174 


7 " 


24 


29 40 


16 


.24 


26 


34 ' 


Ord 


714 


6 


17 


-30 47 


31 


34 


22 


13 


1 

" 4 




j 


14,7 . 






0 





' Summary --of AITPT Reading Effectiveness : During the period 
of this, monitoring, the Strand I job reading training programs 
in f effect at the several recently 'implemented AITPT schools appear 
to be operating with overall equivalent effectiveness. The level 
of this effectiveness matches , overall that attained in the 
experimental FLIT school in which the Strand L.program was devel- 
oped and has been essentially operational for fwo years, . In tt^e 
various operational settings in which it was implemented, the 
Strand. I program Has consistently produced a bit more than 2 years 
gain in average job reading grade leyel and increased by 45% 
the percentage of students reaching the minimal job requirement 
of seventh grade reading level. These findings indicate the, por- 
tability and robustness of the Strand 9 I jdb reading training , 
program in*its operational application in the full range of local 
Army training center settings-. I 

Implementation of Strand II 

V In mid-May 1975 the Strand II program was implemented at the « 
five ATCs conducting At TPT : Forts Knox, Jackson, Polk, Leonard 
'Wtfod, and Dix. The implementation plan consisted of a one-week 
workshop conducted a,t e'ach AITPT school by a member of the HumRRO 
FLIT implementation team. As in the Strand I implementation, 
camera-ready' copies of all the Strand II teaching materials, and 
instructor's, manuals were provided to each school. 

_ ♦ Strand II Implementation Plan : Each visit began with an in-*- ¥ 
briefing with the Education Officer and the AITPT administrator; 
followed by a short meeting with the entire AITPT staff to explain 
the purpose of the visit and the projected implementation activi- 
ties. The workshop-iwas presented in 2 'phases : 

* f 

1) intensive staff training in a simulated Strand II classroom 

2) practical application of Strand II techniques in ai} actual 
- classroom. > 

During the simulated phase, the staff, acting as students, comple- 
ted a sampling of the various kinds of Strand II .activities and 
*> materials:. They also received intensive training -in the program's 
'basic philosophies and ins true tional techniques'. * For the second 
phase, the teachers were required to implement these newly learned 
Strand II activities in a regular classroom under the guidance of 
the HiimRRO advisor. On the last day of the visit,, a general^staf f 
meeting was held to review the workshop training and to^ answer any 
questions on either of the FLIT programs. An exit briefing was 
held with the AITPT administrator and the Education Officer. 
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Since the implementation was completed near the end of the 
research project, no follow-up visits were made nor performance 
'data collected for the 'implemented Strand II programs. • 

Development s and content of the Strand II program is described 
in Chapter 3. , " 
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, CHAPJER 6 - " 
DELIVERY SYSTEMS FOR INTEGRATED JOB READING AND MOS TRAINING 

• ' J 
This chapter describes' three studies conducted to. determine the 

operational feasibility and the effectiveness of different delivery 
systems for providing job reading training along witrh non-nreading 
job training, as integtated training alternatives to the front- 
loaded job reading training q'f the AITPT program. The alternative 
delivery systems presented ate the extended training day, the in- 
tegrated training day, and the learning center. 

While the six weeks of job reading training which has been inter- 
spersed between BCT andAIT has proven effective in improving job 
reading skills!, there are serious drawbacks to such a program. For 
one thing, the six weeks of training add to the cost of preparing a 
person for job performance. Secondly, training programs which dis- 
rupt the routine flow of /students through, the Army's training system 
posje problems for the personnel management system. Thirdly, and 
perhaps most importantly, a .training delivery system in which read- 
ing is offered prior to and separate from. job skills training loses 
the benefit to training which can occur when students can move back 
and forth between the concrete, hands-on experiences of the job 
skills training and the symbolic experiences encountered in reading. 
In such cases, the hands-on experiences can help make the reading 
training more effective by giving the students experiential knowledge 
to relate ^to what they read about* Similarly, the job-related reading 
training can help students perform their job skills tasks more effec- 
tively through following written directions. Students thus see the 
immediate utility of the reading training. 

There are, then, cogent reasons for seeking reading training 
delivery systems which can substitute for the six week, frdnt- loaded, 
separate program currently offered as AITPT. Anticipating the desir- 
ability of finding alternative, delivery systems for literacy training, 
the Army Research Institute included within HumRRO's contract on Work 
Unit FLIT the requirement for evaluating three different approaches 'fo 
delivering job-related reading training. These approaches consist- 
ed of offering Strand I job reading task training: 1) in a scheduled 
extension of the standard training day; .2) as an integrated scheduled 
component of the ptandard training day; and 3) as training offered 
at the Post Learriing Center, during and after the standard training 
day on a continuous, flexible, walk-in basis. 

The Extended Training Day Approach 

This' study investigated the feasibility of delivering add-on job 
reading training to students during the period of their assignment to 
AIT. In the ektended training day approach, job reading training, " 
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was. conducted in a daily 2-hour block of instruction added on to 
the end of the regular training day. 

Program Description : 

Selection of Students. During the period of April- — n 
September 1974, all trainees entering AIT in 15 classes of the \ 
Motor Transport Operator Course and 6 classes of the Wheeled 
Vehicle Repairman Course at Fort Ord were screened for reading 
ability. Reading grade levels were measured by means of both the 
Reading subtest o ( f the USAFI Intermediate Achievement Tests 
(USAFI) and the FLIT Job Reading Task Test (JRTT) which was dev- 
eloped for and is an integral component of the AITPT job read- 
ing training- program. On the basis of the weekly screening data, 
the 4 or 5 poorest readers in each week's input were selected 
for the mandatory after-duty job reading training. This flexible 
criterion, which was necessary to limit class size for the single 
instructor, resulted in class sizes ranging from 13 to 20 students. 
The program provided job reading training to 53 drivers and 13 
mechanics. 

Instructional Program . Instruction was carried out by. 
means' of the FLIT Strand I program, using materials' for the mech- 
anic job cluster. The standard. Strand I curriculum was modified - 
in only one respect; the accuracy criterion for the module pro- 
ficiency tests was relaxed from 90% correct to 80% correct in 
order to complete training in all modules within the available 
instructional time. 

Instructional Staff and Facilities . All instruction and 
administration of the experimental/program;, was conducted by one 
enlisted research assistant on the Work Unit FLIT staff. The 
instructor, who had had 18 months experience in the development, 
teaching, and implementation of the AITPT program,' spent one-half 
of his normal duty day in conducting all ^aspects of- the experiment; 
program. . - ° 

Facilities and Materials .. All screening testing and - 
'training were carried out in a standard classroom centrally 
located in the AIT training area. The AIT Battalion provided the 
necessary FMs and TMs and reproduced in volume all worksheets, 
proficiency tests, and other, instructional/administrative mater- 
ials from master copies' provided from the FLIT files. 

Sched uled Training . Strand I job reading training was . 
conducted, after the normal training day and evening meal, from 
1730 to 1930 hours, Monday through Thursday, for the available 
period of the AIT training programs.* /Aliydrivers underwent a 
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standard AIT course of 5 weeks, with some being retained for v 

2 weeks of ^additional training, while the mechanic AIT was 8 weeks 
in length, A variety of factors reduced the reading training 
time "below the theoretical- maximum of eight hours. per week mul- 
tiplied by the number of weeks in the AIT course: time spent in 
in-processing and reading screening, scheduled night driving 
training, sick call, duty detail, assignment to AIT study hall, 
etc. For the students in this study, an average of 34 hours or 
about 4 weeks of reading, training time was potentially available, 
when scheduled night training was excluded from the available time. 
A strict -accounting of time actually spent in the after-duty 
reading training course showed an average of v 23' hours, or about * 

3 weeks, of attendance with a range of from 8 to frjL hours. 

Results : 

Reading Ability of AIT Input . Table 37 shows the dis- 
tribution of both general and job reading ability for all trainees 
in the 15 classes of the driver course and the 5 classes of the ; 
mechanic course as they entered AlT and were screened for job 
reading training. Entries in the two left hand columns of this 
table show the percentage of entering AIT trainees at each of the 
indicated reading grade levels (RGL),. as measured by ther USAFI 
and by the JRTT reading tests. These data show very close agree- 
ment between the general reading comprehension measured by the 
USAFI and the. job reading skills measured by the JRTT and this 
sample of AIT input closely mirrors- the general adult population 
in its wide range of reading ability and in its averajge reading • 
ability, which is at the 9th grade level. ; 

Entries in the two right-hand columns show the cumu- 
lative percentage of trainees reading at or below the indicated 
RGL. As measured by either USAFI -or JRTT, more than one-quarter ' 
of these trainees entered AIT reading below the 7th grade level, 
the minimum objective for the Army's AITPT job reading training 
program. * * f 

Reading Ability of Reading Trainees . Table 38^showsf the 
distribution of entering reading grade levels of those- students 
selected from the AIT inp'uft© receive job reading taisk training. . * 
- V \ • ■ . . -* 

Reading Gain .' The mean reading performance of the 66 students 
trained in the experimental, after-duty job reading course is 
shown in jf able 39. As shown on the left side of the table, students 
in the experimental training entered with similar scores in general < 
and job reading — at about the bottom of the 5th grade level. 
After training in job reading and AIT, their average job reading 
'score had increased 2.2 reading grade levels and met the program # 
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' Table 37." Distribution of Reading Ability in AIT Input 



/£ or Irainees 
level 


an eacn 


■Rpadinc 

Grade 

Level 


Cumulative ? 
at, or below 


! of Trainees 
each level 


UoArl 






USAFI 


'JrTt ' 


6.5 


15.1 


12.0-12.9 


100.0 


100 • 0 


22.2 


15.0' 


11.0-11.9 


93.5 


84 . 9 


*" 10.6, 


14.4 


10.0-10. 9 


"7 1 *a 
/I. J 




13. 0 


12.1 


9.0-9.9 


6'0 ." 7 


55.5 


, 12.' d • 


5.3 


8.0-8.9 


47.7 


,43.4 ; 


7.5 


9.0 


7.0-7.9' 


35.7 


38.1 


* .8.9 


11.9 


6.0-6.9 


28.2 


29.1 


• 9-3 


8.2 


5.0-5.9 


19.3 


. 17.2 ; 


* -6.1 


4.7 


4.0r4.9 


1Q. o 


9.0 


' 3.9., 


4.3 c 


0'.0-3.9 


3,9 


4.3 


100.0% 


100.0% 








'508 ' 


513 


" v N 


508 


513 



Table 38. Entry Reading Grade Level of Trainees in 
the .Extended Training ftay 









Reading 


Grade 


.Level 




• 


N 

I 


0.0-3.9 


4,0-4.9 5. 


0-5.9 


6.0-6.9 


7.0+ 


USAFI 


66 


18% 


30% 


26% 


11% 


15% 


•JRTT 


66 


24% 


23% 


33% 


20% 


0% 



Table 39. Reading Achievement Before and After Training 
in the Extended Training Day ' 



Test 




Mean RGL 




N 


Percent of 
at. or above 


Trainees 
RGL 7.0 


Reading • 




Pre 


Post 


Gain 




Pre 


Post 


Gain 


USAFI 


5.2/ 


5.9 ' 


• -V 7 - 


66 


15% 


20% 


5% 


JRTT 


4.8 


7.0 


2.2 


66 


0% 


• 44% 


44% 
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criterion of RGLv7.0. The corresponding gain in general read- ' 
ing comprehension (USAFI) was . 7 of a reading grade level and 
terminal achievement was below the 6th grade level. r 

* ** - ^ 

This same reading performance is shown in the right-hand side 

of the Table, expressed in terms of the percentage of students 
meeting the criterion reading grade level of 7.0 before and a£ter 
training. In terms of job reading skills, none of the trainees 
met criterion before training and 44% of them did so after train- 
ing. The effects of the job reading training on general reading 
comprehension were much smaller. -The 15% of trainees reading at 
the 7th grade level on the USAFI measure before training increased 
to 20% of trainees who did so after training. 

The design of this operational feasibility study does not 
permit partitioning the contributions to reading gain among the 
Strand I program, the AIT job skills training, and statistical 
regression. However, the reading data of this study match almost 
exactly those obtained in the FLIT school where neither job skills 
training nor regression -factors pertain. 

Students entered the experimental job^ reading course with 
different • levels pf general reading ability and -differed substan- 
tially in the number of hours spent in training. Table 40 shows 
the mean grade level gains in job reading which were made by men 
entering the course with different levels of general reading 
ability and spending varying amounts of time in the training. 
At the one extreme, student^ who entered reading below the 4th 
grade level, and who spent not more than 20 hours in the reading 
training, made an average gain of .6 of a grade level in their 
1ob reading. At the other extreme, students whose entry reading 
abflity : was at the top of this group (RGL' of 6.0 or higher), and 
who spent the most time in training (29-41 hours)^ gained an 
average^of 4.5 reading grade levels in their job reading. 1 

'At each level of reading ability prior to training, job 
reading gains increase regularly as the amount of training time 
increases.. Similarly, 3 at each of the three levels of training 
time * the higher the entry level of general reading ability, the 
greater .was the gain in job reading skills . These results should 
be treated with caution since the Ns in ^several cells are quite 
small. A parallel analysis of USAFI -general reading gains showed 
no systematic relationship of gain to either entry reading level 
or hours of study. \ 

In Table 41 the training content modules are listed in their 
order of presentation and, opposite each module is shown the 
percentage of trainees who 1) completed the module and met the 
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Table 40. % JRTT Mean Gains as a Function of Pretraining 
Reading Level and Amount of Training in the Extended Training Day 



Hours of Training 



* 



Total 



JRTT Mean Gain 







Pretraining RGL 
0-3.9 A. 0-5. 9 


6.0+ 




Total 




29-41 


2.3 (1) 2.6- ( 7) 


4.5 


( 2) 


3.0 


c 


21-28 


1.7 (5) 2.1 (18) 


3.1 


(10) 


2.3 




8-20 

J 3 


hk6 (6) 1.7 (12) 


3.0 


S 5 > 


1.7 



1.2 



2.1 



3.2 



Ns are shown in parentheses , 



2.2 




Percentage of* Trainees Completing Course Modules 
in the Extended Training Day 



Module 



% Mastering % Trained %« Not 
Module and Advanced Reaching or 
Without Not Trained 
Mastery in Module 



1. 


Table of Contents 


76% 


24% 




0% 


'2. 


Index 


45% 


55% 


A 


0% 


3." 


Tables and Graphs 


35% 


51% 




- 14% 


4. 


Body of the Manual 


18% 


48% 




34% 


5. 


Procedural Directions 


17% - 


32% 




51% 


6. 


DA. Forms 


.38% 


11% 




51% 
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relaxed AITP* mastery ^criteria * 2) after training in that' module, 
were advanced to the next module without meeting the relaxed mas- 
tery criteria; and 3) failed to reach or to receive any substan- 
tial training in the indicated module. In .general, the policy 
of "ready, or not, on you go to the next module 11 succeeded in 
providing at least some training to most of .the students in mpst 
of the course content. The effects of the enforced curtailment of 
training time can be seen in the right hand column of Table 41 
,,which shows an increasing percentage df. students receiving no 
training in the later modules. The DA Forms Module, which comes 
at the end of the course, is an open-ended module in which train- 
ing is given on as many forms as time permits (typically 2 or 3 
forms in the standard AITPT) . In the present study, module mastery 
waj defined as the mastery of at least one form. 

" o 

Summary of the Extended Training Day Approach : .This study 
was conducted to examine the feasibility of the extended training 
day approach to providing job reading training to students in AIT, 
as an alternative to the front-loaded, pre-AIT training provided 
by the AITPT program. * ] 

Major findings are summarized below: 

1. Reading Ability of AIT Input . e Trainees entering the 
driver and mechanic AIT courses closely mirror the general adult 
population in their average 9th grade reading ability level and in 
the wide range of theiu reading ability. The extent of the reading 
problem in AIT is shown by the finding that 10% of these AIT 
trainees read below the 5th grade level, 19% below the 6th grao~ 
level, and 28% below the 7th grade level which is the minimum 
objective ofi the AITPT reading training program. 

2. Effectiveness of the Job Reading Training . The stand- 
ard Strand I job reading training program maintains its effective- 
ness when administered to marginal readers in AIT ^through an 
extension of the standard training day. Average job reading 
ability after training was at a reading grade level (RGL) of 

7.6, a gain of 2.2 RGL years. The . percentage of students who 
teached the standard AITPT objective of RGL 7.0 in job reading 
increased from 0% before training to 44% of the students a£ter 
tiaining. , 

3. Limitations on Reading Training Time . The full potential 
of offering job-specific reading training and job training con- . 
currently in the extended training day approach is sharply limited 
by the time available for job reading training. Although 2 hours 
a day,, from 1730-1930, are nominally available on Monday through 
Thursday for add-on reading training, activities such as 
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scheduled, night training exercises, guard duty and details, and 
remedial; evening AIT study hall assignments encroach seriously 
on the time which reading students can, spend In their reading 
classes. 

The Strand I job 'reading training program is designed to be 
used in a" system in which at least fifty hours of job reading 
training time are available for its- completion. This transplanted 
AITPT program required substantially more training time for com- 
pletion than the average of 23 hours actually available for con- 
current training in the AIT setting of this study. 

Moreover, and particularly in an individualized and' self- 
paced program of this sort, the active thinking processes involved 
in learning reading skills call for a high level of mental alert- 
ness whith it is understandably difficult for' students to muster 
after an already full and strenuous training day. 

On the basis of these considerations the feasibility of 
.conducting an integrated program of job reading training and job 
"training in AIT was examined in the stud c y reported in the follow- 
ing section. 

The Integrated Training Day Approach 

Program Description : This study was conducted- to gain, oper- 
ational- experience with the problems and requirements of deliver- 
ing Strand I job reading training on an integrated basis in AIT. 
In the integrated training day approach, job reading training ; 
classes were 1 scheduled, in 2 hour blocks, as 09 integral units of 
the standard training schedule in a self-pace'd AIT program. As 
provided in ASubj.Scd 10-76A10, all students entering the AIT 
Supplyman Course are routinely given a diagnostic test in 'read- 
ing (USAFI Advanced Achievement Test [UAT]) "to determine- if 
the student .can read at the sixth-grade level. If the student 
cannot perform at this level , special training should be provided 
to strengthen his skill in 'this area." In view of this require- 
ment, and the Brigade Commander f s decision to implement an oper- 
ational program of job reading 'training , the Supplyman Course 
at Fort Ord was chosen as the vehicle for trying out the experi- 
mental, integrated training approach to delivering job reading - 
training in AIT. * . , 

Selection of Students . During the period of 'January-March 
1975 all students entering/ the AIT Supplyman Course at Fort 
Ord who scored below the eighth grade reading level on the USAFI 
UAT were further screened on the FLIT Job Reading Task Test. 
Students reading below RGL 3.0 on both'the UAT and the JRTT were 
.placed in experimental job reading training. 

. V v ■ • 
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Ins tructional Program . Instruction was conducted by means 
of a modified FLIT Strand I program for the Clerk career cluster ■ 
which, in its standard form, uses job manuals drawn from both the.., 
supply clerk as well as the administrative and personnel clerk 
fields. To make the training functionally specific to 'the 
Supply field, additional* worksheets were developed for the supply 
manuals and subs tituted . for the non-supply materials of the stand-- 
ard Strand! Clerk cluster curriculum* In addition to restrict- 
ing training to manuals in the supply clerk field, the program 
was also modified by strictly pacing the student's reading train- 
ing to 'his progress in the 'Supply Course, in order to accelerate 
progress through all the job reading modules, regardless of mas- 
tery, within^whatever time that it took the student to complete 
the AIT course. ■ 

Instructional Staff . All instruction in the experimental 
program was conducted by one enlisted research assistant on t the 
FLIT staff. The instructor, who had experience in the teaching 
and' the implementation of «the AITPT program, spent fiis entire 
duty- day in teaching three sections of the experimental job read- 
ing' class and in associated administr'atlve dxiries . & 

From its available staff, /FLIT was able to provide only one 
Instructor fof tjie experimental program. Since the number of AIT 
students needing job -reading training exceeded the ' teaching load 
that the FLIT instructor could handle, a parallel operational 
program was established by the Supplyman Course to accommodate 
the overflow. The operational program was functionally identical 
to the experimental program and was staffed by civilian teachers 
provided by the Fort Ord Education Office. The experimental 
program was conducted for 3 months, \t which time tbe operational 
program assumed all responsibility fjjr continuing the integrated 
, job reading training. • 

' Facilities and Materials / All screening and end-of-course 
^testing w.as done by -the Post Education Of fice^ Test Hall. Instruc- 
tion was ,given Un a standard classroom building centrally located 
in the AIT area. The Supplyman Course provided the necessary FMs, 
TMs, 'etc., and reproduced in volume* all 1 worksheets , module pro- 
ficiency tests, andi other instructional/administrative materials 
from master^copies provided by the FLIT research staff. 

" Scheduled Training . The Supplyman Course conducts its AIT 
MOS-pfeparafcion training by a program of self-paced instruction in 
several major modules. Instruction in each Supplyman module is 
offered on an- all-day, every-day, continuous basis with the student 
working in one module, at his own pace, for as many hours or days 
as it takes him -to master that module and then advancing to the next 
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module. The flexibility of this self-paced modular system per- 
mitted integration of the job reading training without interference 
with the standard, on-going instructional activities of the Supply- 
man Course. Integration of job reading training with the on- 
going program was accomplished by scheduling a daily 2-hour block 
■of job reading training during the standard training day for 
those AIT students needing trailing in the. reading component^ 
' of preparation for their job. These students were diverted from 
their self-paced study in a, Supplyman module to a daily block of 
2 hours of job reading-instruction, and then returned to resume 
their self -paced supply training— all within the time frame of 
•the normal, AIT training day. 1 ^ 

Air students in j<6b reading training received their" instruc- 
tion in one of the three -2-hour time periods scheduled daily, 
Monday through Thursday, f rot, 0730-0930, 0930-1130, and 1300-1500. 
The duration of job reading training was tied to the .time it took 
the student to complete the Self -paced Supplyman Course, 5 to o 
weeks in most, cases. Excluding processing and screening time • 
and the 15 minutes of break in the instructional period, students, 
received an average of 25.5 hours of actual job reading training-. 



Results : 

i ' " 

Reading Ability of Supplyman Course 'input . Table 42 
shows the distribution of general reading comprehension, as 
measured' by the UAT, for all student input to the. 76A -S-upplyman 
Course at Fort- Ord for the three-months period of this_ study. 
In these data the need for reading training in AIT is shown by 
the 36% of .the students entering the Supplyman Course with a > 
general reading comprehension below the 7th grade level, 27/.' 
below' the 6th grade level, and 18% below the 5th grade level. 



Table 42. 


Distribution of General Reading Ability 
for Input to Supplyman Course 








UAT Reading Grade Level 


N 




Below 5th 


5 th* 6 th 7-th 


8'th 3 th 


10th 


llth+ 




Percentage of 

Studeut . 

Input < ' - - ; 


' 18% 


9% 9% 9% 


'13% 19% 


15% 


8% 


415 


Percentage of 
Students Read- 
ing At or v. 
Below Indica- 
ted Level 


18% 

» 


27% 36% 45% 


58% 77% 


92% 


100% 


415 
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Reading Ability of Reading Trainees . Table 43 shows 
the distribution of entering* reading grade levels of those 
students selected for and completing job reading training in the 
three-month period of the integrated training study. Sixty of 
these students were trained in the experimental program , conduc- 
ted by FLIT; 21 students were trained in the parallel operational ' 
program staffed by the Education Office. -. 

Table 43. Entry Reading Grade Level of Trainees in the 

Integrated Training Day 



Reading Grade Level 



Reading Measure 


Below 4th 


' 4 th 


5 th 


6 th 


7th and above 


N 


4 JRTT 


11% 


16% 


30% 


27% 


16% 


81 


UAT 


40% 


* 


17% 


18% 


25% 


81 



In the UAT screening data, scores below the 5th grade 
reading level were all normed in the single category 
of below 5th grade reading level. 



Reading Gain .^ The average reading performance of the 
81 students who had completed the integrated job reading and AIT 
training program by 31 March 1975 is shown in Table 44. As shown 
on the left side of the table,, students J n the integrated reading 
training entered the program reading at. the 5th grade level on 
both the JRTT and the UAT (UAT norm scores are expressed in whole 
reading grade level years only). After integrated job reading 
and job skills training, their average job reading scores had ( 
increased 1.7 reading grade levels and exceeded slightly the 
program criterion of RGL 7.0. In terms of general reading com- 
prehension, the gain of 1.5 raw score points was insufficient to 
move the reading grade level equivalent out of the 5t;h grade level 
range. 

• Table 44. Reading Achievement before and After Training 



in the Integrated Training Day 



Test 


Mean RGL 


N 


Percent of Students Reading at or 
Above 7 th Grade Reading L'evel 




Pre Post Gain 




Pre Post Gain 


JRTT 


5.5 7.2 1.7 


81 


16% . 53% . 37% 


UAT 


5 5 0 


81 


25% 30%' 5% 
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This same reading performance is shown on the right-hand 
side of the table,, expressed* in terms of the percentage of " 
students meeting the criterion reading grade level of 7.0 before 
and after training.' The percentage of students reaching the 7th 
grade level in job reading skills increase^ f rom 16% before train- 
ing to 53% at the end of the integrated training program. In tern 
of the UAT measure of general reading comprehension, 25% of these 
students entered their training reading at or above the Ith grade 
level and an additional 5% reached this criterion after training. ^ 

The design of this operational feasibility study does .not . 
permit partitioning the contributions to reading gains among the 
Strand I program, the AIT job skills training, and statistical 
regression. However,' the reading data of w this study, with its J 
reduced training time, are not substantially lower than those \^ 
obtained in the FLIX school where neither *'job skills training 
hor regression factors pertain. 

Performance on Reading Modules . In Table '45 the reading 
task training modules ate listed in their order of presentation 
and, opposite each module, is shown the percentage of trainees 
who: 1) completed the module and met ..standard AITPT mastery cri- * 
' teria; 2) after training in that module', were advanced to the next 
module without meeting the dual mast^y criteria; and 3) failed 
to reach, or to' receive any substantial training in, the, indicated 
module/ In general^ the policy of accelerating training , regard- 
less of mastery, succeeded in providing at least some training^ 
to moat of the students 'in most of the course content. The effects 
of the enforced curtailment of training time can be seen in the' 
right-hand column of Table 45 which shows an increasing percentage 
of sjtudent^ receiving essentially no training in the 'last .two 
modules. The DA Forms' Module ^ which comes at* the end of the 
course, is an open-ended module in which training is given on as * 
many "forms as time permits (typically. 2 or 3 forms in the stand- 
ard AITPT). In the "present study , module mastery was defined as 
the mastery of at least one form. 

X&ble 45. Percentage of Trainees Completing 
Course Modules in 1 the Integrated Training Day 



Module 



% Mastering % Trained % Not Reach- 
Module and Advanced ing or Not 
Without Mas- Trained in 
. •> tery Module 



1. Table of Contents , 30% 70% 0% 

2. index 31% 69% 0% 

3. Tables and Graphs . a 40% 60% . , 0% 

4. fiody of the Manual 2% 88% x0% 

5. Procedural Directions .4% \ 37%, ' . 59% 

6 . DA Forms v 8% [ 9% 83%_ 
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- Summary of Integrated Training Day Approach. . This study 
investigated the feasibility of integrating the TLIT Strand I 
reading training. program with standard AIT training for MOS 76A 
within the time frame of the; norntal training day. Results of 
this study ' indicate that: . ; , 

.« 1. " Fully a third of t!he students entering this AIT course 
are performing 'below the 7th grade level of general reading 
comprehension. a 

2* The flexibility of the self-paced, modular, AIT pro- 
gram presented no problems -to, the integration of the job read- 
ing training with the MOS training program. 

3. The average JRTT job reading grade level rose from 5.5 
before training to 7.2 after training and the percentage of 
students meeting the. minimal job reading requirement of 7th grade * 
reading level <5n the JRTT increased from 16% before training to 
53% at the "end of the integrated training program. 

The Learning* Center Delivery 'System 

As p'art of the program of ^examining alternatives to the 
front-loaded reading training of AITPT, this study investigated 
the feasibility and 'effects of offering Strand I job reading 
training on an unscheduled, available-to-all, w i alk-in basis 
through the Post Learning Center. " A .learning center is a cen- 
tralized facility offering self-instructional curriculum mater- 
ials and supporting services, in -a wide variety of content 
areas, to students who undertake training on their own initia- 
tive or are directed to the learning center for training which 
is not otherwise available. Typically, a learning center is open 
to aJLl students who present themselves, at all times during a 
12-ftour day ? for whatever available instruction is requested by 
the students, and for a period and schedule , of instruction set 
by the student. 

In AITPT, job reading training is provided to only the highly, 
marginal segment of Army input, in a restricted let of MOSs, and 
prior to 'their entry into AIT. After this point no "job reading 
training is available. The experimental- extended ^nd integrated 
training day approaches to offering job reading training during 
AIT illustrate the feasibility of providing Strand I instruction 
to AIT trainees who were not trained in AITPT. However this 
training is nowhere available as initial, refresher^ or continu- 
ing training to personnel in the post-AIT period of their Army 
careet* 




In contrast, fctfe 'learning. center delivery system can provide 
job reading training to that far greater proportion of ^rginally 
literate Army personnel (regardless of their trainee or permanent 
party status) which consists of: 

1 All voluntary students (except BCT trainees) who can.be 
released for this training during the duty day or who elect to study 
after duty hours. 

2. All students whose commander assigns them to this training • 
without' providing the training in his own unit. 

Program Description: 



• Selec tion of Students . The distinctive feature of the 
learning center delivery system is that the training program does 
not -select its students; rather, the students select themselves 
■^Tthey are selected by their supervisors.- 

' Instr uctional Program . Job reading training was offered 
by means of the standard FLIT Strand I instructional program. 
The program that was transported to the learning center for delivery 
was modified in only one respect: instead of being administered 
in daily -2-hour periods, the choice of when to study, and for how 
long, was controlled by the student. 

r 

Tnsrr^ ctifenal 'Staff and Facilities . Instruction in 
the experimental program was provided by one enlisted research 
assistant on the staff of Work Unit FLIT. In addition to admin- 
istering the job .reading training",, he cross-trained the regular • 
learning center staff in the operation of the Strand I program. 

Facil ities and Materials . All phases of this study 
were conducted at the Fort Ord Learning Center. This centrally 
located facility provided, in one building: 1) the Education 
Office Test Hall which did JRTT testing; 2) the MOS Library which 
provided, on a daily basis, the Army manuals used as reading 
materials; and 3) the study carrels, storage space, and administra- 
tive services needed to operate the program. Instructional 
materials such as worksheets, module proficiency tests, JRTTs , 
and administrative forms were provided by FLIT. 

Schedule of Program Operation . As one of the instruc- 
tional programs available at the Fort Ord Learning Center, the 
Strand 1 program was offered, on an unscheduled basis, to ail 
interested students from 0800 to 2000 hours Monday through Thurs- 
day, and from 0800 to 1600 on Friday. Strand I job reading tr aid- 
ing was first offered in the Learning Center on 13 March 1975 and 
this experimental program continued through Fiscal Year 1975. 
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Dissemination of Information about the Learning Center Pro- 
gram ! Most training .programs utilize delivery systems which in- 
corporate mandatory, scheduled, student attendance; in this case 
the command decision to implement the program insures full student 
participation and reduces attention in this area to matters of the 
volume of*students assigned to the # training and the efficiency 
of the program's internal scheduling of training flow. The learn- 
ing center delivery system is, however, distinctively different, 
in -that the training is merely made available to all comers and 
the decision to undertake the training' is a matter of individual, 
optional choice, to be made by the student or by his supervisor. 

In this study of the * feasibility of delivering job reading 
training in a learning center, the fully transportable self- 
instructional training program had already been fully developed 
and installing it in a learning center required only local coor- 
dination. The information to be gained from this study- was infor- 
mation about how many people would enter and persist in this 
training when it was offered in the Education Center, but not 
required by the formal Army training system. Information about 
the amqunt of participation^ in (and, thus, the -effectiveness 
of) this available but optional program can only be interpreted 
in r terms of . the extent to which knowledge of the availability of 
the program was communicated to its audience of potential students. 
Therefore a major part of the research and development effort on 
this _ystudy consisted of the dissemination activities about the 
availability of^ the program. 

Prior to installing the Strand I program in the Learning 
Center, advance dissemination of information about the program 
occurred in a /series of planning and coordination meetings held 
with DPT, DPCA, the Education Office, the CO of the AIT Brigade, 
AIT Battalion Commanders, and their staffs. With the opening 
of the job reading training program in the Learning Center on 
13 March 1975, the program was publicized for a 4-week period 
in both the Fort Ord Weekly Bulletin as well as in a series of 
spot announcements on. the Fort Ord radio. A week after the 
program's inception, a feature article describing the program 
and , relating /the importance of job reading to career advancement 
was carried in the weekly post newspaper. In the following week, , 
several hundred copies of a one-page informational flyer were 
distributed through the Education Officer's channels to- all units 
Subsequent dissemination efforts have consisted 
of the assembled Sergeants-Major of the .post, the 
ommanders and Course Chie.fs in the AIT Training Bri- 
to training representatives of the 7th Infantry Division, 
recently reactivated at Fort Ord. 9 
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Results : As has been the Learning Center's experience with 
its other programs, initial response to this voluntary job read-" , 
ing training program has been slight in the eleven week start-up 
period of this study to 'date. During this period, 15 men initia- 
ted contact with the Learning ^Center to inquire about the job 
reading training program. 

Ten of these contacts were telephone inquiries by middle 
level NCOs about whether the program would help them in prepara- 
tion for immediately upcoming MOS proficiency tests. After learn- 
ing of the 30 to 50 study hours needed to complete the training, 
these cailers have made no further contact with the program. Two 
prospective students have visited the Learning Center to discuss 
the program, made appointments to take the JRTT, but have not , 
returned. One student entered at the 7.4 job reading grade level 
and discontinued after one study session. One -applicant was 
advised that he did not need this training on the basis of his 
initial 11.9 reading grade/level performance on the JRTT. 

One student, entering at RGL 3.3, has completed the entire 
training,; albeit in non-standard fashion. With substantial tutor- 
ing he, completed the Minimal 10 worksheets in each module but failed 
to approximate* mastery of any module and declined the 1 additional 
mastery training prescribed in the program. This man terminated 
his training with ,ain incomplete post-training JRTT turned in after 
using only twenty 7 percent of the allotted testing time. 

This study/ was conducted during a transitional period at 
Fort Ord — ATC /functions were being reduced while elements of the 
7th Infantry division were being reactivated during* the eleven 
weeks that job reading training has been offered in the .Learning 
Center. Ttfis factor, in conjunction with the typically long 
start-up time for voluntary study programs make it difficult to 
interpret/ the low p ar t ic ip a tion „in_. this p'r ogr am . The Learning 
Center Delivery System does provide ftilly flexible access to self- 
instructional programs such as the Strand J training curriculum 
and app/eairs most highly appropriate for providing this training 
in a non-resident setting. No significant problems were encoun- 
tered/in installing the program in the Learning Center, or in its 
limit/ed operation. These results do emphasize one distinctive 
feature of the Learning Center Delivery System — the decision to 
undergo this training lies' outside the control of the training * 
organization and remains with the individual potent ial student or 
his unit commander. 1 
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Summary of Studies of Delivery Systems 
for Job Reading Training in AIT 



1. From 25% to 35% of students entering AIT perform below the 
7th grade level of general reading cbmprehensi-on. 

2. Within the sharply limited time available in AIT, the Exten- 
ded Training Day and Integrated Training programs can bring the 
average reading grade level t>f marginal readers to the minimal 
job requirement of 7th grade reading level from a 5th grade entry 
level. 

3. "The extent of expected participation in job reading training 
conducted in a Learning Center could not be reliably estimated 
from these data. No operational problems were encountered in 
installing the program in a Learning Center. 'Initial attendance 
was minimal. 



' A summary of the research of Work Unit FLIT, recommendations 
and conclusions are given in Chapter 7.. 
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CHAPTER 7 ' 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND DISCUSSION 

r 

This chapter presents an overview of Work Unit FLIT and a 
summary of its major findings, a statement of the conclusions 
drawn from this research, and a discussion of general problems 
and policies encountered in and springing fr^m the conduct of 
this research. 

Overview and Summary 

Work Unit FLIT was conducted a) to develop and evaluate an 
experimental program of job reading training designed to provide 
a level of functional literacy appropriate to minimal job reading 
requirgDie»t«-^n high density Army MOSs, b) to conduct an imple- 
ment^tioT program. to install job reading training at all Army 
Training Centers and to monitor the operational effectiveness of 
these programs, and c) , to. conduct studies to develop information 
'on the feasibility pf different vehicles for integrating job 
reading training and job skills training in AIT. This report 
describes the development, content, and 7 system operation of the 
two-' curriculum components of the job reading training program: 
the Strand I component to provide training in the application of 
existing general reading skills to the specific reading tasks 
and materials of the student's own job; and the Strand II com- 
ponent to improve basic reading skills through instruction Using 
rewritten simplified reading materials presenting basic job infor- 
mation. In both Strand I and Strand II, all reading- materials anc 
all reading instructional materials were selected or prepared 
in 6 parallel sets, to permit job reading training to be given 
in the manuals and content of the MOS career cluster of the 
student's future MOS assignment. The feasibility studies of 
integrated job reading training in AIT are also described. ' 

In this report data are reported which permit examination of 
a) the extent of the current literacy problem, b) the module- 
by-module effectiveness of the experimental Strand I program, 
c) the effectiveness of the several elements of the Strand II 
program, d) the overall effectiveness of the entire job reading - 
training program in its operation at the experimental FLIT School 
*e) the* training results obtained in the operational job reading 
programs implemented at all Army Training Centers, and f) the 
feasibility of various ways of delivering integrated job reading 
training in AIT. The major findings on several categories of 
information are summarized below. 
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2. Information on the incidence of marginally literate personnel 
in Reception Station* and AIT input . 

: In testing conducted during .Reception Station Processing, 
17% of tkl Mental Category III petsonnel and 43% of the Category 
IV personnel were identified as performing below the 6th grade 
level of general reading comprehension. Subsequent retestlrig 4 
weeks later in BCT reduced these figures by half. This discrep- 
ancy seems to reflect the inevitable testing error involved in 
the use of multiple choice tests not corrected for guessing and 
the importance of mental attitude and composure in the testing of 
the reading ability of marginally literate men, 

Reading screening of all input to 3 AIT Combat Support .Train- 
ing Courses identified one-quarter of these trainees as having 
less than a sixth grade level of reading comprehension. 

2. Information on the characteristics of students entering job 
reading training . 

Regional differences were reflected in the characteristics 
of the job reading trainees at the several Army Training Centers: 
mediae amount of formal schooling ranged from 10 to 12 years, 
29%' to 57% of the students held a high school diploma or GED 
certificate, 66% to 97% spoke English as their primar<Tangbage, 
and the ethnic composition at the different schools/varied 
considerably. f 

3. Information on the appropriateness and trai?ling effective-, 
ness ~of the several separate training modulesT . Y~* 

Pre- and post- training module proficiency testing did show im- 
proved student performance on the content of all training modules. 
The training modules of the self-paced Strand I curriculum showed 
non-trivial differences in the difficulty of their tasks, as 
measured by' the proportion of students who could meet the mastery 
criteria for these tasks without training, and in training effec- 
tiveness, as measured by the proportion of students trained to the 
-mastery level by the different modules. The greater difficulty 
of the later modules-Vin the Strand I training sequence suggests 
the greater inherent difficulty of these more complex tasks (when 
mastery is specified on a criterion-referenced basis) as well as 
the effects of the fixed 6-weeks time constraint placed on the 
training program. _ • 

While the Strand II modules did produce substantial improve- 
ment in reading performance , the gains were made on simplified 
job reading materials purposely written at the 7th-9th grade level 
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of reading difficulty. Although this level of reading difficulty 
was found appropriate to the existing reading skill level of 
students in the program, there still exists a gap between the 
7th~9th. grade level reading skills trained in Strand II and the 
i;th grade jind higher reading difficulty level of most Army manuals 

4. Information on the overall effectiveness of the operational . 
job readiM^training program^ . 

In the data obtained from the operational, non-experimental 
AITPT schools, students showed a gain of 2.2 grade levels in job 
reading and an end-of-course proficiency at RGL 7,5, as measured 
by median scores on the Job Reading Task Test, Similarly there 
was an increase of 45% in the number of students who attained the 
course objective of RGL 7.0 after training. Over half of the 
students made gains of more than 2 reading grade levels wtiile 
7% of the students showed zero or negative gains in job reading. 

These same programs also devoted differing but substantial 
amounts of time 'to traditional reading training , using general 
reading materials rather than Army .manuals , The effects of focus- 
ing functional reading .training on job reading tasks and job 
reading materials, as well as the difficulty 'of accomplishing 
substantial improvement in general reading ability in a program 
of less than^ major duration and scope, can be seen in a compari- 
. son of the gains in job reading (shown above) with the gains in 
general reading produced by these programs. As measured by the 
USAFI Intermediate Achievement Test measure of general reading 
comprehension, these same students showed a median gain of 1,0 
reading grade level in general reading comprehension and an end- 
of-course median RGL of 6.4, There was an increase of 29% in the 
number of students reaching the seventh grade level, 23% made 
gains of more than 2 reading grade levels, and 28% of the students 
made zero or negative gains. 

These data obtained from the operational .programs conducted 
by the Post Education Offices at the implementation sites are in ^ 
close accord, with the results obtained in the program directed 
and conducted mainly by the FLIT staff at t5he experimental school 
at Fort Ord, 

In a study of the stability' of gains produced by the job 
reading training program, net gains of 1.9 RGL in job reading 
skill level and ,4 RGL in general reading comprehension level 
were measured over the period from entry into job reading train- 
ing to the retesting which occurred 13 weeks after that time and 
7 weeks after job reading training was completed, - 
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5'. . Information on the feasibility of integrating job reading 
training . and job skills training in AIT . ~, — ^ 

Student performance in the Extended Training Day and in the 
Integrated Training Day studies was approximately equivalent to 

*" that obtained in the other applications of^ltjeStrand I program. 
This indicates that it is feasible to pr/vide^etf ective job read- 
ing training, along with job skills, training, in AIT and to thus 

' r avoid the administrative and training problems of the front-loaded 
-AIT' program which interposes 6 weeks of job reading training 
between BCT and AIT, and interrupts the standard flow of the 
unit fill training system. 

The integrated training was accomplished at the cost of a 
fifty percent reduction in the training time available" for j.ob 
reading instruction. This entailed largely abandoning the module 
mastery principle of the self-paced Strand 1^ program in order to 
pace the student's progress in reading training to his remaining 
time in AIT skills training, rather than to his reading perform- 
ance. The addition of reading training and its time requirements 
to an already full AIT schedule necessitates some additional time 
for the integrated trailing program. The flexibility of self- 
paced AIT job skills programs would seem to permit integrated 
mastery-based training in both job reading and job skills with 
the minimum total expenditure of training time. 



6. Information on the effectiveness of the implementation 
program . 

The experience of 'the developer in providing implementation 
support for installing the experimental program as an operational 
entity indicates the importance of a series of site visits before, 
during, and after the initiation of a new program. Of major 
importance were the continuing implementation interchanges jfhich 
continued after the implementation team had returned from assist- 
ing in the initial week or two of the school's operations. In 
this period,*' the monitoring of student performance data and a 
follow-up visit after- the shaping-up phase of the school's 
operation refined and insured the fidelity of %he operational 
programs to the 0 experimental model. 




Conclusions . 

On the basis of these results it was concluded that; 

1. There is a e substantial proportion of current Army input whose , 
literacy skills a^re inadequate to meet the reading requirements 
of M0S training and job performance. For these personnel, 
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training to improve job reading skills is required to allow 
them to qualify for ax£ perform the entry level duties of an 
Army j ob . 

2. The FLIT job reading, training program is generally effective 
in producing a level of job reading skills sufficient to 
meet the reading demands of AIT and initial duty assignment. 
The effectiveness of this self-paced, mastery-based training 
program could be enhanced by establishing,; as its individual- 
ized objective, the reading level requirement established 
for each student's job field. 

3. The FLIT job reading program is fully implementable in Army 
Training Center settings and retains its effectiveness when 
it is embedded in a wide variety of local training contexts. 

■ * 

4. The FLIT Job reading training program, is readily transpor- 
table to programs providing integrated job reading training 
and job skills training. in AIT settings. Such integrated 
programs provide an important alternative- to the AITPT pro- 
gram of 6 weeks of full time' reading Graining inter jected 
in the standard training sequence between BCT and AIT. 

Discussion and Implications 

* 

Career Education and General Educational Development : in 

the Army, as in the other Armed Services, there has traditionally 
been a distinct separation between .military job training, career 
educational programs (e.g.; advanced technical schools; Non- 
commissioned Officers schools for management and leadership train- 
ing) and general educational ^development (GED) program^ . Gener- 
ally, the military job training programs have focused on the 
teaching of skills and, knowledges for performing Army jobs, while 
the ^ED-programs--have" -f beu3ed-on-^eaGM.n^"Skills^and~-knowledges..^- 
for obtaining a high school equivalency diploma, 2nd they have 
offered access to post-secondary, college-level education for 
those military personnel seeking college degrees or simply advanced 
study in some academic or professionally oriented curriculum. 

Within the Army, the management of military job skills train- 
ing and GED have been separated at the Post level, with Job train- 
ing falling under the management of .the Directorate for Plans and 
Training, while the GED activities fall under the Directorate for 
Post Community Affairs. The military job training is managed and, 
for the most part, conducted by military personnel. The GED pro- 
gram, on the other hand, is managed by the Post Education Officer 
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(most prevalently, Civil Service) and conducted largely by a 
civilian staff of Civil Service personnel of special contract 
civilian personnel (the teachers of tHe Army's AITPT literacy 
programs discussed in Chapter 5 are, for the" most part, 
civilians who work on 6 week contracts). 

Operating within this type of management framework, in 1966, 
when Project 100,000 started and large numbers of less literate 
personnel entered the Army, the task of providing literacy train- 
ing was viewed 'as the initial stage of GED, and thus became the w 
responsibility of the Education Officers at the various Army 
Training Centers.- These administrators then established literacy 
programs by hiring or assigning available personnel to be 
administrators of the various' Army Preparatory Training (APT) 
schools. These APT administrators in turn hired teachers" from 
the civilian sector and proceeded to embark upon the early stages 
of GED (indeed the directive establishing the literacy schools 
called for training in reading, language arts, social studies . / 
and mathematics) . . • j 

Now the critical aspect of this arrangeme^fct is this: the j 
.Army established literacy training programs because there was \ 
concern that the less literate men would not be prepared to handle 
, the literacy demands of Army basic military training, advanced j 
individual (job) ' training (AIT) , nor the Army jobs themselves. / 
Thus the concern was one of Army career skills training and per- ; 
formance, yet the .solution offered was the initial stages- of GED 1 
(to teach personnel to read at the 5th .grade level — clearly ar$, j 
objective stated in terms of the K-12 general educational curricu- 
lum) . * * ^ 

Why would this arrangement occur? Clearly there would not| 
, be an attempt to teach automotive mechanics by offering students 
an introductory chemistry course^-t-ftough certainly there are f 
overlapping aspects _of th esja-^f eas of study : . principles of . combusi~ 
tion, combining of^gaseV^ etc. In fact, these courses of st'udy 
are offered the Army, the first as advanced individual job 
skills training, and the latter as secondary or post-secondary/ 
general educational development. 



While tl 



ere seems to be no difficulty in 'appreciating the 1 



distinction between job training and GED in the foregoing example, 
the distinctioii^gets less clear when basic literacy skills /know- 
ledges are consid i e N fred. Presumably, the early stagesyof GED train- 
ing are viewed , as general prerequisites f or f urther/specializ'ed 
study -in either vocatiortaily or academically orijetfted training 4 
and education programs.. TM^Jts-T^ttr-fact , tReway our K-12 eurricu 
lum typically operates: students pass through a common curriculum 
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up to around the 9th or 10th grade. Beyond this, some quit, some 
are tracked into vocationally oriented curricula, while others 
pursue the "college preparatory" curriculum. The latter, is con- 
sidered as GED, for which a high school equivalency diploma may. 
be obtained, while -the vocationally oriented curricula have tra- 
ditionally , been excluded from the high school equivalency diploma 
program. 

From the foregoing, we see that the elementary and grammar . 
school curriculum has been viewed as prerequisite to -specialized 
study at the high school level in technical, vocational training, 
or in academic, ',' college-prep" training. Furthermore, the further 
backward through the K-12 curriculum one goes , the more homogeneous 
the curriculum becomes" until in the elementary grades , and espec- 
ially grades 1-4, the academic curriculum becomes very much the 
traditional 3 Rs : "reading, rite'n, 'n 'rithmetic" (we are ex- 
eluding the non-academic, enrichment activities which go on in 
elementary schools—even though certain functionally equivalent 
activities are no doubt necessary for successful adult literacy 
development) . 

It seems likely that reasoning such as the above iwas the 
basis for the Army ' s: decision to provide remedial literacy train-, 
ing of a GED nature for its less literate personnel, and to assign 
responsibility for such training, to the Directorate of Post Coram- — 
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unity Affairs, rather than to the Directorate for Elans and Train- 
ing— even though the major concern was that less literate personnel 
would fail in their military, not academic, training programs. 

Now as it turns out, the FLIT program has questioned the &• 
validity of the foregoing argument for its relevance to the Army's 
literacy training needs <and, indeed, to the needs of the adult 
literacy student in general). The point is this, while there is 
no arguing that the early stages of literacy training must focus ^ 
on the teaching of basic 'reading, writing and arithmetic s^ls^ ^ 

skills must be quite different from that of the typical elemen-^ 
tary curriculum for literacy training to have the nrost direct an d 
immediate impact on a person's capability to perform Army jobs. 
For these purposes, the content of the literacy program sh.ould 
contain the words, paragraphs, And other reading, arithmetic. and 
communication tasks involved in such jobs. 

Interestingly, much this same point was understood in World 
War II when the Private Pete reading series which contained 
numerous Army terms and concepts was developed. Though these . 
materials are today out of date, and were never oriented to career 
clusters— just to general Army terminology and procedures— they * 
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never-the-less recognized the need for military content for teach- 
ing basic literacy, skills to Army personnel in such .a way that , 
job-related literacy performance might most rapidly be improved, • 

In the FLIT research, -development , and implementation program 
there has occurred a bridging of the gap' between Army job skills 
training and basic literacy training. This is in effect a re- 
institution of the World .War II concept of functional' literacy 
extended to career cluster literacy training, not just general 
military terminology arid * concepts . There are, however, some 
interesting questions which arise when it is considered that 
the early stages of literacy training, the most homogeneous" stage 
of training in GED, are offered within the context of job skills 
training. "For instance, what about the later stages 'of literacy 
training? Having started with a job performance oriented liter- 
acy training program (and one which, because of time constraints, 
provides only limited improvement) , where does the student go 
next? If the student leaves *AITPT , and is still lacking skill 
levels appropriate to his job, does he enroll in the GED program 
wh^ch, in its later Stages will consist primarily of skills and 
knowledges of the 1f college-prep M type?. Will such training then 
improve the student's job proliciency and chances foe promotion 
and career development? What* is the transfer value of GED to job 
, proficiency? Conversely, what is the transfer value of job train- 
ing to GED? 

It is clear from' the "career education" movement in civilian 
life that the problems faced by Army training and education manage- 
ment are not unique to the Army. Many factions have come to ques- 
tion just how "general" is ".general educational development"? How 
appropriate is^the "college-prep" curriculum for life outside 
the college? 

Having made a solid start on the. integration of job/career 
— txain±Ag"^and "lltreTacy^trralningv tfre~~ATmy~sho"uld continue R&D which 
will help explicate the relationships of job proficiency to educa- 
tion, both of a job-oriented and GED-oriented nature . Today most 
Education Offices already participate to an extent in job skills 
training by providing MOS ijon-resident instruction in learning 
centers. Research needs , to be performed which will reveal the 
motivations of personnel for pursuing during and after duty GED 
and job related training . This could perhaps lead to a more 
cost effective utilization* of general education and job training 
funds to improve both personnel job proficiency and academic a 
accomplishment. * , 
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Literacy Training and 8 the .Diversity of Army Personnel : when- 
ever literacy training in the Army is discussed, there is a ten- 
dency to think in terms x>f a group of personnel, generally from ' 
Mental Category IV, who are not competent readers. Little thought 
is given to the facr that the personnel in need 'of literacy train- 
ing do not form a unitary mass. But as indicated in Chapter 4, 
the Army's literacy schools include an enormously wide ranging 
group of students who, to be sure; share the common character- 
istic of not being able to perform Army reading tasks too well, 
but beyond this offer a mixture of: oral language skills— some 
very' low level native English language speakers;, some students from- 
foreign lands having high skill in 'their own native language, 
but low skill in English as a second langauge; cultural -b ackgrbunds- 
some are native American Indians from U.S. reservations, some, 
blacks, whites, chicanes from inner cities „ others of these groups 
from rural areas; educational levels — some have taken college • 
courses > almost half have high school -diplomas^ while some lack 
8th grade educations:, occupational levels — some, are right out of 
school-* others have worked; some have had white-collar, managerial 
positions, others have moved from one unskilled job to the next; 
learning activities levels — some have reported initiating and 
pursuing many self-education (learning) 'projects in the 12 months 
just prior to entering the literacy program, at least one reported 
doirfg nothing for a whole year!; social maturity levels— some are 
act,ing-out, young adolescent- men who are coping in a maladaptive 
manner with many social and personal problems , ; others are more 
mature personnel seeking personal ' improvement as* a means of improv- 
ing their own and their families' life circumstances. ■ - 

All of these problems enter^the literacy program. Yet, 
for the most part, there is no personal counseling made an inte- 
gral part of the literacy- or job skills training in* the Army. 
to be 3ure, there are psychiatric and other Icounseling services 
[available in the Army, but there is a heed for the development ? 
'of .counseling services which are integrated in a functional manner 
with .literacy and- other training programs — especially the entry 
level training programs. 

9 

At the present time, there is no provision for training in 
English as 'a/second language (JESL) as an integrated component of 
job skills and job literacy training (some Education Offices offer 
ESL courses, conducted by civilian contractors and usually 'not 
designed according to the. best educational technology, and clearly 
in a non- job-functional manner, except perhaps for the E%L teacher 
here and there who attempts to use £ few military phrases now and 
then). At the time of this writing, we are aware -of the fact 
that the Defense Language Institute has been queried regarding 
the development of functional, job-oriented, ESL programs for Army 
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personnel. While this is a positive step / the development of 
ESL programs should be accomplished within the guidelines of a 
comprehensive study of the' Army's total' language/literacy require- 
ments », and according to a blueprint which will produce a„workable, 
functionally integrated language, literacy , and career develop- 
ment education system . 

Our experience in operating the FLIT experimental school has 
revealed that, without question, there are majo\. differences, among 
students in their information processing proclivities. By this, 
we mean that some tend to welcome the challenge of performing 
difficult tasks — some do not; some will persist at a problem, * 
others will make a rapid response* and quit; ^ome .report pursuing 
considerable learning projects .of an informal nature (e.g,, build- 
ing a model airplane; learning guitar; gymnastics) others seem 
to avoid learning situations, In practically all cases , (and 
these are informal observations it should be note.d) we have not^ 
found that students could not perform some information process- 
ing tasks — rather they simply do not . Where we have observed to 
be what constitute cannot problems, we have found that many of 
these students cannot process information as rapidly as their 
non-literacy training age cohorts, or in some cases not as rapidly 
as a Kii'age 5th grade students. Also, we have found that an inor- 
dinate amount of practice may. be required to acquire, retain, and 
appropriately use a new skill, such as learning certain sight- 
sound correspondences. 

At the. present time we have nothing resembling a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the less literate personnel as information 
processers* We know very little about how literacy students may 
learn to be literate. Furthermore, we do not understand how learn- 
ing to read might further affect a person's information/ process- 
ing capabilities and proclivities — does the person who /becomes . 
.literate as an adult use his literacy in the." same ways /as the 
typical literate adult who became literate as part of a childhood 
developmental process? Would the newly literate soldier recapit- 
ulate this sequence during his Army career? Could the rate of 
information* processing within and outside the formal classroom be 
improved by continuing literacy training, career- education, and 
general education? There is a need for extensive basic research 
in the Army to understand the soldier as an informati/on processer, 
and to understand how his, information processing skillls may be 
affected by the long term training and education thai can be accom- 
plished during an Army career , . j . 
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Literacy and Job Communication Task Analysis : Throughout 
this report we have focused our attention on the performance of 
reading tasks in Army jobs and job training programs. Clearly, 
though, reading is only one of 'the communication skills needed 
in Army jobs. Otfter communication skills: writing, speaking, and 
auding are certainly of importance in all Army jobs, while other., 
skills such as illustrating sequencing of verbal communication 
for instruction, formating, and the like will'bs called for in 
a smaller number of Army jobs. To our knowledge, there is no 
comprehensive information available on the nature of the full 
range of communication skills tasks found in various Army jobs and 
job -training programs. 

Regarding job reading tasks , the Army/HumRRO research to 
identify job reading tasks utilized a type of critical incident 
technique ftn which job incumbents were asked to report tasks in 
which they had used some reading materials. 18 They were asked 
to tell what they were trying to find out (what their informa- 
tiori needs were) and to show the interviewer the exact materials 
used. Through this procedure, a reading task was identified as a 
source document and an information requirement (i.e., a question 
of some sort in the reader's mind). 

While this procedure did provide an indication of what 
materials 'were used, and for what kinds, of problems, the data 
base was small (less than 170 interviews in only three jobs), 
and there was no attempt during the interviews to distinguish 
uses of the materials which were mediated bf considerable' prior 
knowledge and experience and those uses which novices made of the 
materials. Also, there was no attempt to query the respondents 
in depth about the -manner in which -they used the manuals (did 
they use Tables" of Contents or Indexes to locate information »or 
did they thumb through; did they read a little, perform some task, 
and then read a little more, etc.; in 'what tasks do they use^ , 
materials to perform in a step-by-step manner, and when do they 
use materials simply to refresh their memories of something they 
already know, etc.). In short, the early Army/HumRRO reading task 
identification methodology was not designed to provide an 
analytic understanding of the nature of Army reading tasks. 

As suggested, in the Army/HumRRO research on job ''reading 
tasks, there was no clearly articulated theory or model of human 
information processihg to guide the development of the interview 
schedule noi; to interpret the results of the interviews. Since 
] "an understanding' 1 can only come about when new information is fit 
V 
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into some prior knowledge, and since theories or models' provide 
clear statements of .the knowledge realm relevant to the phenom- 
enon being studied, there is a need for theory-based research t o 
produce methodologies for the identification of communication 
tasks in Army jobs and to conduct communication task analyses of 
Army training programs and jobs . Such data could be 1 used in the 
development of training literature and training programs, and could 
also form a data base for the construction of assessment (job 
communications skills proficiency tests) instruments for a variety 
of purposes. 

Summary Of Implications : Briefly, our experience in work- 
ing in the area of literacy training for the Army has suggested 
the^ne_ed_4kJr^*urther study to: 

explicate relationships of job performance and proficiency 
to education; 'po show how general or job specific education 
impacts on j ob/perf ormance ; 

produce information about why Army personnel do or do not 
pursue educational opportunities available to them; 

develop more effective career and personal counseling 
services and means of insuring that personnel utilize 
these services; 

pro duce information on- the diversity of language and 
cultural^ backgrounds, of\^rmy personnel so that any comprehen- 
sive, functionally integrated language , literacy and career 
development^ system might accomodate such diversity; 

Jo 

provide information about the soldier as an information 
processor; to produce a better understanding of why some 
personnel seek learning experiences and others avoid them; 
to' find out why some personnel are slow learners and why 
others learn quickly; and to find out if training can 
improve the tendency to use information skills, improve 
capacities for processing^inf ormation , or both; 

develop theory-based methods for task analysis of jobs to 
identify,^b related communication skills (including literacy 
skills) and to provide a data base for the evaluation of the 
communication skills demands of jobs, and the development 
of functionally relevant communications skill training in 
entry and advanced level career development programs. % 
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